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BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria is a country apart. For years 
past she has attracted attention and has 
awakened sympathy or antagonism in a 
manner and to a degree that cannot be ex- 
plained by her size, her resources, or the 
numbers of her population. In many another 
geosraphical situation such a country as this 
might have led a placid, humdrum existence 
and the world would have thought of it only 
rarely. But Bulgaria is an outpost of 
Europe towards the Near East, and lies in a 
zone of uncertain weather. Experience has 
shown, particularly since the early years of 
the century, that conflicts in which Bulgaria 
is engaged may have very serious conse- 
quences. The unsatisfied ambitions of the 
Balkan States, which for some time after 
their liberation from Turkey were in a state 
of tutelage, became a dangerous element in 
the rivalries of the Great European Powers. 
When after the local wars the Great War 
came, Bulgaria wavered for a little, and then 
took the side of the Central Powers. ' In her 
position she could be a bridge or a barrier. 
She kept open the communications of Ger- . 
many to the Near East, and she was a 
barrier to the Allies. Her collapse was for 
the Central Powers the beginning of the end. 
It is clearly of great importance that this 
country, standing on the high road from 
Europe into Asia, should be made a factor 
of peace. Over six years have passed now 
since Bulgaria was defeated. She has had a 
full experience of error, suffering, and loss. 
Her people have a strong individuality, are 
industrious, virile, and tenacious. It is worth 
while to observe them at this stage and to 
estimate the effects of the dramatic experi- 
ence through which they have passed. The 
present Supplement provides the materials for 
such an .estimate. Bulgaria, it will be found, 
is settling down at last. She has her com- 
plaints and her grievances. Possibilities of 



friction remain. But she is adapting herself to 
her situation with the practical common. sense 
which is one of the chief characteristics of her 
people, and her general policy is imbued with 
the will for peace. Her will for peace is an 
asset of value in the 'general politics jSjf 
Europe, and care should be taken not to" 
thwart it. Bulgaria does not require a 
partisan attitude from those who take an 
interest in her; she does need wise and far- 
sighted treatment. 1 

This Supplement presents, we believe, a 
fair picture of Bulgaria as she is to-day. 
Besides an important article from M. 
Liaptcheff, a recognized authority, on the 
condition of Bulgarian finance, and various 
articles describing the economic resources of 
the country, there are contributions that 
throw light on the mind, the history, and the 
customs of the people, so that the past is 
made to help in explaining the difficult 
present. An article from M. Kalfoff, the 
able Minister of Foreign Affairs, sets forth 
views of the present Government on the 
general situation of the country, and will he 
read with interest. Another article recalls 



BULGARIA'S RING. 



A CONSTITUTIONAL 
RULER. 



Affection for the 
throne. 

(FROM ! OUR SOFIA CORRESPONDENT.) 

When Tsar Boris III. ascended the 
Throne, after the abdication of his father, 
Ferdinand I., in September, 1918, he was a 
young man of 24. Bulgaria was then 
passing through a critical time, and 
the position of the young Monarch was 
unenviable. The policy which his father had 
pursued had ended in disaster, and there were 
not wanting those who clamoured for a 
Republic. Ferdinand had been autocratic in 
the extreme, and had consequently offended 
the sensibilities of many Bulgarians, who are 
by nature strongly democratic. Rarely has a 
King ascended a Throne under more difficult 
and trying conditions. There can, however, 





Professor Tsankoff, Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria since September, .1923. 



Colonel Kalfoff, the Bulgarian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 



the figure of that famous Correspondent of 
The Times whom the Bulgarians still re- 
member with affection as " our Bourchier." 
Several contributors describe Bulgaria as it 
now appears to British eyes. SlB Edward 
Boyle gives a vivid glimpse of some 
characteristic scenes. We particularly wish 
to call attention to the important account of 
the Reparation Settlement by Sir Elliot 
Colyix, the chief British authority on the 
subject. The final arrangement as agreed 
upon between the Inter-Allied Commission 
and two successive and contrasting Bulgarian 
Governments has probably done more than 
anything else to ensure in post-war Bulgaria 
that stability which it is so necessary to 
maintain. 

It must be recognized that in the final 
reparation settlement Bulgaria has been 
treated considerately. The large amount of 
two and a quarter. milliards of gold francs at 
which the sum of reparation payments - 
due from her was originally assessed has been 
divided into two parts, which are described 
by Sir Elliot C'olvin as the active and the 
passive part respectively. The first part, 
amounting to 550,000,000 gold francs, repre- 
sents what is believed to be Bulgaria's 
capacity to pay, and the payment of capital 
and interest is spread over sixty years 
in a gradually increasing series of annuities. 
The second and larger part is set off against 
certain Bulgarian credits for which the Treaty 
provides ; for the rest, it seems highly 
improbable that Bulgaria will ever be called 
upon to pay this " passive " remainder of the 
debt at all. The effective amount of the 
reparation debt is. thus just under one-fourth 
of the sum originally imposed. Given careful 
financial management and a methodical de- 
velopment of economic resources, the burden 
cannot be considered excessive. As a matter 
of fact the settlement has dispelled uncer- 
tainty, has made it possible for the Bulgarian 
Government to reckon ahead and to estimate 
its financial commitments. 

Bulgaria's problem is so far simplified. 
The country, indeed, has need of rest and of a 
peiiod of recovery after many storms. There is 
every reason to hope that, unless further com- 
plications arise from without, Bulgaria will 
continue. to make steady progress. Her serious 
and methodical efforts to solve her cwn diffi- 
cult problem deserve encouragement. 



be no doubt that Tsar Boris has successfully 
overcome all difficulties and has won for him- 
self a first place in the hearts of his people. 

Essentially democratic, Boris III. has from 
the beginning of his reign adopted a modest 
and unassuming attitude, which was exactly 
what was required. His Governments, first 
bourgeois, then Agrarian, and now again bour- 
geois, have all appreciated the qualities of 
tact and discernment which distinguish their 
young King. He keeps in constant touch with 
his Ministers, and is, indeed, in the habit of 
visiting them in their Ministries. An accom- 
plished linguist, he speaks seven or eight 
European languages very fluently. He keeps 
himself well abreast of current affairs, and is 
always glad to receive in audience dis- 
tinguished foreigners passing through Sofia. 

SPORTSMAN AND BOTANIST. 

It is in the open air that the King 
is most happy. His great hobby is 
motoring, and he certainly knows Bul- 
garia better than any of his citizens. He 
invariably chives himself, and is an 
expert mechanic. Another of his pur- 
suits is driving a railway engine, and it 
is related that once the travellers in:; 
an express train were astonished to hear that 1 ? 
a' slim, figure in overalls who descended from .,■ 
their engine at Philippopolis was none other ' 
than the King of Bulgaria. Then, like his; 
father, Boris is an ardent botanist. At his 
Palace of Vrania, outside Sofia, there is a; 
large collection of rare plants and flowers, and"; 
in his journeyings around the country the: 
King delights in gathering new specimens. 
He is also fond of hunting, and during the 
winter frequently visits his shooting boxes in 
the mountains, where ; bear hunts are 
organized. 

For various reasons the Court has been con- 
ducted on a very modest scale. Ferdinand 
was rich in his own right, but the present 
King is more or less dependent upon the 
State. Nevertheless the King is an excellent 
host and possesses that rare gift — the art of 
making people feel at ease. Since ascending 
the Throne he has not gone beyond the 
frontiers of his country, but the time is ap- 
proaching when a visit to neighbouring and 
other European countries may be , contem- 
plated. It is certain that he will be warmly 
received; and he is the best type of ambas- 
sador that any country can wish to have. 

The Bulgarians are essentially a people who 
want stable government if they are to do '.. 
themselves justice. That is why, though ( 
Ministers have come and gone since the war, ' 
they have learnt increasingly to value the One' 
element in their political life that has re- 
rnained unaffected 1 by- all- the- -changes— their- 
hard-working, public-spirited, high-minded 
young sovereign, King Boris. 



BULGARIA AND 
THE LEAGUE. 



strong public 
Support, 



NATION'S WILL FOR 
PEACE. 

(By CHRISTO KALFOFF, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs.) 

While to most countries the League of 
Nations appears as an earnest for a better 
order of things in the domain of international 
relations, for Bulgaria it represents an inter- 
national necessity. Without the League or 
some other organization fulfilling its functions 
the position of Bulgaria under the Treaty of 
Peace would be unbearable. The truth of this 
was recognized even ' before the passions 
engendered by the war had calmed down, and 
to this fact it was no doubt "due that some 
of the most vital enactments of the peace 
settlement were placed under the segis of the 
League of Nations. 

Bulgaria lost no time in seeking for 
membership of the League, and had the satis- 
faction ' of seeing herself admitted to that 
. honour before the end of the first session of 
the General Assembly. She has endeavoured 
ever since loyally to discharge her ditty' to 
the League and to contribute, within the limits 
of her modest capacity, to the success of its 
work. Parliament and public opinion in 
Bulgaria have most readily given their sup- 
port to the Bulgarian Delegation at Geneva, 
conscious of the" magnitude of the issues at 
stake and of the dangers which would threaten 
the world's progress if this noble attempt at 
organizing international relations on the basis 
of"equity"were to come to grief. No nation 
stands to lose more by such a misadventure 
than Bulgaria,. because none has been left so 
helpless "to resist the encroachments of 
arbitrary force. - 

ARBITRATION AND DISARMAMENT. 
Every effort tending to promote the .cause 
of international peace, by means of arbitration 
may be certain of the unconditional support 
of the Bulgarian nation. Bulgaria w^as among 
the" first to accept the obligatory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice, and 
she will rejoice to see its competency 
extended to the farthest limits. Only 
by enlarging the scope of obligatory 
arbitration" and by bringing under its sway 
the greatest number of States will the ground 
be prepared for that disarmament about 
which so much is said and so little done, 
except by those countries which were obliged 
to disarm under the various treaties of peace. 
Contrary to the prevailing impression, the 
military clauses of these treaties were never 
intended to be penal sanctions, reserved solely 
for the defeated enemy, but simply as a first 
step in the direction of a general disarmament, 
as will be discovered by a perusal of the 
preamble to these stipulations. To attribute 
to the authors of the treaties any other in- 
tention would be tantamount to accusing them 
of a deliberate wish to perpetuate the 
division of the States into victors and van- 
quished. But that is precisely what will 
happen in reality if the promise held in the 
preamble is not soon carried out. The cause 
of peace can gain nothing by the undue pro- 
longation of the present regime, which tempts 
the strong and demoralizes the weak. Tire 
'only party that is certain to benefit by the 
discontent which it creates are the avowed 
enemies of - the existing social order. It 
should be one of the first cares of the League 
of Nations not to allow such a situation to last 
a day longer than is strictly necessary. 

. RACIAL MINORITIES. 

Another question within the attributes of 
the League, closely affecting the Bulgarian 
nation, is the status of the racial minorities. 
One of the least satisfactory aspects of the 
peace settlement is that it left scores of 
millions of people under foreign rule. Special 
treaties were signed in order to safeguard! 
these minorities against racial oppression, but 
most of them have, for one reason- or another, 
remained to this clay without application. In 
the course of the last session of the General 
Assembly, Bulgaria and Greece agreed to 
delegate to representatives of the League the 
task of recommending practical measures for 
the carrying out of the provisions re- 
lating to minorities. This was a step 
in the right direction and - should serve 
as a precedent in all similar eases. But 
unless it is speedily followed by other 
and more efficacious measures, these agree- 
ments will leave matters where they were 
before. As official protector of the minorities 
the League of Nations ought not to allow such 
a thing to happen. On the contrary, it should 
make it a matter of urgency to insist that 
the problem, the neglect of which threatens 
danger to public order in so many quarters 
of the world, shall receive, the right solution art 
the earliest pos's.ible'momerit/ By so doing it 
will render the best service to the cause, of 
peace. "hr this -field" the" League of Nations 
can count on the most loyal cooperation of, 
Bulgaria. 



X. 



SOFIA. 

. ♦— — — — 

SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 
AND COMMERCE. 

.;By N. Staneff.) 

Situated in the middle of the Balkan 
Peninsula, Sofia stands on a plateau soine 
1,800ft. above sea-level, surrounded by pic- 
turesque mountains. Mount Vitoska towers 
above the city itself, while the river Isker 
flows through the valley, which, long ago, 
was changed from a lake into its present 
formation by a kindly earthquake. 

Sofia first enters history as the town of 
Serdiea — the name given to it by the Romans 
on their conquest of the Balkans in B.C. 29. 
Thereafter, largely due to Greek enterprise, 
it achieved considerable prosperity until, 
with the rise of the Huns, the place was 
besieged and burned. Following its re- 
building by Justinian the First, by whom 
the Church of St. Sofia was also built, came 
the Slav invasion of the Balkans, and with it 
the capture of Serdetz, as they called it. In 
1386 the city once more changed hands, 
falling to the Turks, who gave it the present 
name. 

The modern history of Bulgaria s capital 
may be said to date from 1879, when 
the Turkish yoke was thrown off. Only 
20,000 Bulgarians and Jews were then 
living in the town or, rather, village, as it 
then was. It was necessary to carry out a 
radical reconstruction, and this was done 
under the direction of ex-Tsar Ferdinand, 
who came . to the Bulgarian throne a few 
years later. Boulevards were made, gardens 
wero laid out, and electric light and tramways 
were installed. The town had, in fact, all 
the makings of a modern city, and had it 
not been for the three wars in which Bul- 
garia has been involved, Sofia might _ well 
have vied with the best European capitals. 
RETARDED DEVELOPMENT. 

Unfortunately the plan which was made 
years ago has not been carried out, with the 
result that, outside a radius of approxi- 
mately a mile from the centre of the town, 
houses have sprung up. like mushrooms, 
without any regard for architectural beauty. 
Nevertheless, the town contains some fire 
buildings, notably the Cathedral of Alexander 
Nevsky, the ' golden dome of which is a 
landmark for miles around, with some very 
fine interior decoration. 

It is, however, from a commercial point of 
view that the greatest development has 
occurred. Sofia is in every sense the capital 
of Bulgaria, and since the World War, banks 
and trading houses have erected many im- 
posing buildings. It is estimated that there 
are at least 200,000 people living in the capital 
to-day. There is a serious housing crisis and, 
although building has been steadily proceeding, 
there are still many families without homes of 
their own. Owing to lack of money the 
municipality has not been able effectively to 
maintain hygienic measures, while the present 
state of the roads leaves much to bo desired. 
In spite of these disadvantages, however, 
a summer evening, when there is invariably a] 
cool breeze, with Mount Vitoska coloured bjr 
the setting sun, shows Sofia as a place oi 
real beauty. 



ROYAL SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTES. 



COMPREHENSIVE 
COLLECTIONS. 

(By De, Ivan Btjbesh, Director of the Royal 
Scientific Institutes.) 

The Royal Scientific Institutes of Bulgaria 
have no rivals in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The Museum of Natural History contains 
rich and varied collections of animals, plants, 
and minerals. The most prominent collection 
is that of birds, which contains 1,800 species 
represented by 15,000 specimens. • The rep- 
tiles, amphibia and fishes of Bulgaria are also 
well represented. The botanic section of the 
museum possesses a full collection of Bulga- 
rian plants. 

The Royal Zoological Garden is the only 
one of its kind in South-Eastern Europe and 
chiefly contains specimens of the Bulgarian 
fauna, though animals of other eo_untries ? in- 
cluding elephants, camels, American bison, 
lions, are also exhibited. The total 
number of animals of all orders in 
the Garden is approximately 8,000-. The 
Zoo has a branch at the Kritehim Forest, 
near Philippopolis, where hundreds of deer, 
chamois, pheasants and wild turkeys are 
bred, while other animals are kept in the 
Forest of Tsarksa Bistritza 1 ' in the Rilo 
Mountains. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens in Sofia, apart 
from their multitude of garden and tropical 
plants, possess very rich collections of wild 
mountain plants, while the alpine gardens at 
Sofia and in the park of the ". Vranya " Palace 
contain ' approximately 1,000 species of high 
mountain plants, mainly from the mountains 
of Bulgaria and die Balkan Peninsula. There 
are also similar alpine gardens in the parks 
of the Palaces of " Tsarska Bistritza, 1 ' 
".Sitnyakovo," and ': Saru-GyoL'! 2,000 
metres above sea level. The collection 
of tropical plants is no less varied. The 
hothouses of the Botanic Garden in Sofia 
are 900 metres long and those in the park at 
" Vranva " 700. The former include a wide 
water basin especially adapted for the culti- 
vation' of the huge tropical water lily 
''Victoria Regia." The collection of trees is 
also very rich, especially that of the coniferous 
plants of the temperate zone. 

FIGHTING INJURIOUS INSECTS. 
In the Royal Entomological Station the col- 
lections of moths and butterflies are especially 
rich, and include some 3,600 species and 
varieties found in Bulgaria, represented by 
40,000 specimens. There is, besides, a col- 
lection of European and tropical butterflies. 
For the purpose of research every year a 
number of living injurious insects are bred in 
the Entomological Station and all kind 
chemical means arc applied in the struggle 
against them. 

The Royal Scientific Library is in the 
King's Palace at Sofia. It contains approxi- 
mately 30,000 volumes, principally scientific 
works dealing with natural history, history, 
and diplomacy. With the exception of this 
library, which is reserved for the DM of 
scientists, the institutes of his Majesty are 
open to the general public, who visit them 
in large numbers. 



TRADE CONDITIONS. 



A PROMISING MARKET. 



BRITISH TRADERS' NEGLECT. 

'FROM Ot'F. SOFIA CORRESPONDENT.) 

Bulgaria is a small market but a growing 
one. Before the war imports from Great 
Britain totalled approximately £1,300,000 
annually; for the first nine months of 1924 
they amounted to £900,000. This places 
us third on the list of countries importing 
goods into Bulgaria. Germany is first and 
Italy second. In exports we are not even 
mentioned, although in 1913 we used to pur- 
chase small quantities of cereals. The main 
articles which Bulgaria buys from Great 
Britain to-day are textiles, manufactured 
goods, and machinery. Especially do 
Lancashire and Yorkshire cotton and woollen 
goods rind favour with the Bulgarian, 
although the majority of their prices are high 
in comparison with Continental goods. 

There would be a far greater future for 
British merchandise if only a greater degree 
of activity and interest were shown. Great 
Britain is the only European country of any 
importance which does not possess a 
Chamber of Commerce in Sofia ; she is almost 
alone in not having a Commercial Secretary 
attached to her Legation and she is unique 
in not having a bank. In view of all that 
has been said and written regarding Great 
Britain's need of overseas markets, such a 
state of affairs is incomprehensible. 

BANKING BUSINESS. 

In banking, it was formerly the Germans 
and Austro-Hungarians who played the 
principal role in the Bulgarian financial 
market. Since the war, the French and 
Italians Lave appeared on the scene and the 
Germans and Austrian,? have taken - 
place. Practically all the leading Sofia banks 
have in some way or other associated them- 
selves with large foreign banking concerns. 
They have been able greatly to facilitate trade 
between Bulgaria and the country which is 
interested in them and the results in almost 
every case have been satisfactory. Besides 
banks, limited companies of every description, 
tobacco firinsi attar of rose merchants, and 
many others, have entered into relations with 
or have become merged in foreign concerns. 
Gradually French, Italian, and other foreign 
interest ing to secure a firm hold 

on the country. Tin's is not a bad thing, as 
the foreigners bring the money, enterprise 
and experience which are needed for the 
development of trade and industry. 

But the question must be asked, Why does 
England do nothing? As a result of many 
conversations the writer finds that almost all 
the answers to this question amount to this. 
The average English banker and business man 
says : " Is the situation stable ? I am afraid 
of Balkan markets for the moment. We can 
employ our capital to better advantage else- 
where. It is necessary to wait." This is all 
very excellent in theory, but it will not do in 
practice. While we are waiting, our Conti- 
nental rivals are acting. The lack of political 
stability in the average Balkan country does 
not affect the economic situation to the de- 



gree that might be expected. It' a Continental 
trader can do business under the conditions 
that have prevailed since 1919 we can do 
likewise. 

UNJUSTIFIED SUSPICION. 
The views of two Englishmen who have 
traded in and with Bulgaria for the last 
four years are worthy of attention. They 
are well known as careful business men and 
their views may be taken as representing the 
English trader. They say, " The Bulgarian 
is a good payer. During the last six years 
Bulgarian currency has undergone great 
fluctuations, although nowadays it is more 
or less stabilized at 030-650 levas to the 
pound. During this period there have been 
practically no bankruptcies either among 
leading traders or among banking houses. The 
great majority of importers have laboured 
under great difficulties as, owing to the fall 
in the lev, their pre-war debts have assumed 
huge proportions. (A moratorium, which was 
proclaimed in October, 1915, when Bulgaria 
declared war. expired on August 12, 1921.) 
But the crises which Bulgarian traders 
have been passing through now show signs 
of disappearing. Unfortunately, there still 
exists a deep feeling of suspicion in Great 
Britain concerning trade conditions in 
Bulgaria. But those firms which send out a 
representative to study conditions on the spot 
usually find that business is possible." 

The views of these two gentlemen are 
correct. England requires markets. Bulgaria 
is worthy of attention. Market requirements, 
credit terms, and, above all, tariff rates must 
of course, be carefully studied. British goods 
have a reputation that is second to none and 
on the whole the Bulgarians prefer goods of 
solid manufacture, even though their initial 

s slightly higher than that of others. 



IVAN VASOFF. 

♦ 

Ivan Vasoff was ecrtainly the greatest 
representative of Bulgarian literature during 
the half century of her independence. Even 
before the liberation of Bulgaria he became 
famous for his poetry, which showed an ardent 
inspiration and a lively and varied imagina- 
tion. His most characteristic poem is 
"Borat" (The Pine-tree) which first made 
him famous. His poems written during the 
Bulgarian revolutionary epoch are composed 
in the same spirit and with the samo force. 
These are " Preporetz o Gousla " (The Flag 
and the Psaltery), " Taguite na Bulgaria" 
(The Sorrows of Bulgaria), and many others. 
On account of his pro-Russian sentiments, 
caused by his gratitude to the liberator of 
Bulgaria, ho was obliged to leave his country 
and to pass a few years in Russia as an exile, 
where he wrote his best known novel, " Pod 
Igoto " (Under tho Yoke), which is well 
known in Europe and has been translated 
into English and other foreign languages. 

His ode, " Pocomitzi vii v drougui polo 
minahte " (Dead men who have formed into 
another regiment), written against the war 
with the Serbs, in 1885, dedicated to 
tho soldiers who died for their country at 
Slivnitza, is sung by all Bulgarians and is 
tho most popular Bulgarian military song. 

Although the same high praiso cannot bo 

given to his plays, they stand high amongst 

contemporary drama in Bulgaria. He died 

r ember. 1921. and was accorded a State 

fun" 1 "' 




>VAK. 



SIX TKOUBLED YEARS. 



parit sgntucNUS and 

COMPROMISE. 

The complete defeat of the war-weary 
Bulgarian Army at the great Battle of the 
Vardar (September 14-26, 1918) was followed 
lay a political collapse. The Bulgarian 
Government asked for and obtained an 
Armistice, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated on 
October 4 in favour, of his son Boris, 
and left the country, followed by M. 
Radoslavoff, the Prime Minister, who had 
helped the King to come in " on the side of 
the victors " in 1915. The Malinoff Govern- 
ment, which had agreed to the surrender, 
soon resigned, and a Coalition Government, 
under M. Todoroff, awaited the imposition of I 
peace terms by the victors. Meanwhile 
the internal situation of the country was 
most unsatisfactory. The peasantry, led 
by Stambolisky, were thoroughly disgusted 
by the disastrous termination of a war which 
I had long ceased to be popular, and regarded 
all the bourgeois parties with increasing 
hostility. Communism was making headway 
in the towns ; the powerful Macedonian Party, 
who still dreamt of the expulsion of Serb 
and Greek from Macedonia, never ceased to 
agitate awl intrigue. They had committed 
the normally pacific Bulgar peasantry of " Old 
Bulgaria " to two unsuccessful wars ; they 
were strongly represented in the commis- 
sioned ranks of the army and in the Civil 
Service, and had the support of the large 
refugee elements in the population, who 
included many desperate men ready to 
commit any act of terrorism prompted by bold 
and fanatical leaders. 

JHE STAMBOLISKY REGIME. 

In August, 1919, elections were held': the 
Peasant (Agrarian) Party emerged as the 
strongest single party, but were opposed 
on the one hand by the Communists and on 
the other by most of the bourgeois parties . 
and were in a minority in the Sobranje. 
Stambolisky became Prime Minister and on 
November 27 signed the Treaty of Peaco 
at Neuilly. By this instrument Bulgaria 
lost the Southern Dobruja to Paimania, and 
the towns of Tsaribrod and Strumnitza to 
Yugoslavia, and renounced her sovereignty 
over Western Thrace. , The Entente iv,\< 
on the other hand, undertook to " ensure 
the economic outlets of Bulgaria to the 
yEgean Sea." The army was. reduced to [ 
20,000 men voluntarily recruited, and the 
reparations pavable to the Allies were fixed 
at £90.000,000. The Treaty was followed by 
the assignation of Western Thrace to Greece. 
The Bulgarian Government protested in vain. 
Meanwhile a Communist -prompted general 
strike was defeated by the Premier. In 
August. 1920,' new elections were held, which 
gave the Agrarians a very small absolute 
majority. 

For the next three years Bulgaria was 
ruled by a dictator in the.' person of 
M. Stambolisky, who headed a strong and_ 
well-disciplined peasant party, He had 
incurred imprisonment for- opposing tho. 
entry of Bulgaria into the German camp ; 
his liberation after three years found him 
bitterly hostile' to the old parties, and this 
hostility was shown in every internalmeasure 
of his Government. With the peasants he was 
naturally popular. He was one of them ; 
shared their capacity for "hard work, 
their dourness, and their distrust of the 
townsmen, and. unfortunately for himself, 
their violent dislike of' criticism. This is 
not the place to discuss his home policy in 
detail '; enough that he first cajoled and then 
attacked the Communists, who had attempted 
to form '" cells " among his supporters ; 
that he defied the Macedonians, though they 
as = a¥ sinated his Minister of Interior, 
M. Dirnitroff, and that he treated his political 
opponents of the bourgeois parties with a 
roughness which frequently degenerated into 
illegal violence. The trial by referendum of 
the ex-Ministers of the Malinoff, Gueshoff, 
and Daneff Cabinets, which followed several 
brutal personal assaidts, was the work of his 
sometime lieutenant, M. Raiko Daskaloff, 
but if M. Stambolisky eventually jettisoned 
liis turbulent ally he did not release the 
captives, and if the sentences passed upon 
the members of the Radoslavoff Cabinet were 
in some instances deserved, those inflicted 
upon generals who had merely obeyed orders 
aroused much bitterness. Two measures, 
the expropriation and redistribution among - 
the peasants of Crown and Church land r 
and the partial substitution of labour 
conscription for compulsory military service, 
were severely criticized, but the first assisted 
in the -settlement of many landless refugees 
from Macedonia and Thrace and tho 
second enabled the Government to carry- 
out numerous minor public works at small 
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STIMULUS TO TRADE. 



THE ROYAL PALACE AT SOFIA, the residence of King Boris, who succeeded 
in 1918 on the abdication of his father. 



and delusive majority in the elections, 
and this success doubtless blinded him 
to the realities of the situation. On 
•Tune 9, 1923, the army arrested the leading 
Agrarian officials and most of the Ministers. 
M. Stambolisky, who was in the country, 
tried. to raise the peasantry, who showed a 
general apathy, but was hunted clown and 
killed. M. Daskaloff was subsequent ly 
assassinated at Prague and the ex -Minister of 
Justice was shot later, while attempting to 
escape from his escort. 

The overthrow of M. Stambolisky aroused 
natural anxiety among the neighbour- 
ing Balkan States. The new Premier, Pro- 
fessor Tsankoff, found himself faced by 
tho distrust of Rumania, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, and threatened by the serious 
danger that the Macedonians would 
seizo tho opportunity provided by the 
overthrow of their Agrarian enemies to in- 
tensify their campaign of brigandage and 
assassination in Yugoslav Macedonia. For 
a time . " Komitaji " activity increased on 
tho border, and on September 15 a mina- 
tory note vcrbale was presented to the 
Bulgarian Government by the Yugoslav 
Muuster a£ Sofia. Professor I 
' answer temporarily satisfied Belgrade, but a 
subsequent incident, an attack in obscure 
circumstances on tho Yugoslav Military 
Attache at Sofia, provoked a peremptory de- 
mand for a full apology, with which the 
Bulgarian Government had to comply. 

BALKAN RELATIONS. 

He continued, however, to follow tho politic 
example of his predecessor, and to maintain 
a conciliatory attitude towards tho other 
Balkan States. In some respects he im- 
proved on the Stambolisky regime. The 
White Russian refugees in Bulgaria wore no 
longer harassed, and the occasional coquet- 
tingswi R ussia in which M. Stamboli- 

sky had indulged ceased absolutely. A Com- 
munist rising, inspired and armed by Russian 
led because the peasants, though 
they regretted Stambolisky, refused, with few 
> ions, to play the part of cat's paw for 
the third time. Its suppression was prompt 
and severe, and the Third International now 
turned its .main attention to the exploitation 
of -^the . Macedonian movement. Fortu- 
nately for the relations of Bulgaria with her 
neighbours, the attempt merely produced 
a schism among the Macedonians in 
which General Protogeroff and Todor 
Atexandroff, tho redoubtable fanatic who 
was responsible for many of the political 
crimes which have disfigured the recent 
history of Bulgaria, led one Macedonian 
faction against the pro-Bolshevists,whose chief 
was Peter Chauleff. The latter murdered 
Alexandroff , whose partisans wreaked ven- 
geance on the pro-Bolshevists, and the series 
of assassinations, which followed relieved 
Bulgaria of considerable anxiety by eliminat- 
ing a number of dangerous gunmen of the two 
wings of the " Internal Organization." 

Of late there have been signs of an improve- 
ment in the relations between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. With Greece relations have 
also improved, though the question of an 
economic outlet on the iEgean is not yet 
settled, while there is also the Bulgarian 



desire to obtain a corridor Of territory 
to tho Mediterranean, which the Greeks, 
who do not wish to see the bisection 
of their Thraco-Macedonian provinces where 
the ethnical majority is now Greek, are 
naturally unwilling to cede. 

TSANKOFF'S GOVERNMENT. 
Circumstances compelled Professor Tsan- 
koffs Government to adopt an internal 
policy of compromise. A general election 
gave' the coalition of bourgeois parties — from 
which tho Liberals were excluded — a large 
majority, and the fact that the old political 
chiefs of the bourgeois parties did not return 
to prominence seems to have mollified some 
of the Agrarians. The Democratic Entente, 
as the new coalition called itself, has found 
itself compelled to accept some , of M. Stam- 
bolisky's legislation— e. g., tho compulsory 
Labour Law — and has not yet attempted to 
repeal the Agrarian Land Reform Bill, indica- 
tions that the peasant remainsja power in Bul- 
garia. The army, if it remains the dominant 
forco in the country, appears to have on the 
whole avoided excessive interference in 
politics of late, and a good deal of spade work 
of an nnnennal ional but necessary and valuable 
char.' • !y been accomplished by 

Professor Tsankoff and his colleagues. 
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FOREIGN POLICY. 



'By N. Mileif, President of the Association 
of Journalists at Sofia.) 

The centenary of the first Bulgarian news- 
paper will not be celebrated for another 20 
years. It was a newspaper of modest size, with 
an extensive programme. Politics, information, 
economics, and social matters were all in- • 
eluded in this newspaper published by Ivan 
Andreeff, its editor-manager. It bore the 
ambitious title of The Bulgarian Eagle (Bul- 
garski Orel), and was published in Leipzig, in 
Germany, in 1840. 

The daily newspaper only appeared in Bul- 
garia as a commercial enterprise' in 1900. 
More than 20 daily newspapers ; are now 
published in Sofia, the most numerous and im- 
portant being the evening papers.' Not more 
than 60,000 or 70,000 copies altogether are 
printed daily, for. even* the most popular 
newspapers do not print -more " than 
1 0,000 or 15,000 .copies daily, With 
the provincial newspapers these figures 
reach 100,000. (Bulgaria has about 5,000,000 
inhabitants, of whom 500,000 are Turks and 
do not read Bulgarian.) As the Bulgarian, 
even the peasant, takes a great interest in 
politics, and education is widespread, he reads 
his newspapers very thoroughly. 

The majority of newspapers have only 
two pages. Paper, which is imported from 
abroad, is very dear, and the expenses of 
printing are high. On the other hand, the 
price of the newspaper — one leva (=} penny) 
— has not changed for two years. 

The art of advertising is still more or less in 
its infancy in Bulgaria. All the leading 
papers have advertisements, but they are small 
and inexpensive. Nevertheless, there is a 
gradual increase in advertising ; and doubtless 
there will be a still further increase with the 
growth of industrial competition. 



In his foreign policy Stambolisky generally 
displayed moderation and ability. He helped 
to persuade the Allies .to reduce the claim on 
Bulgaria for reparations from £90,000,000 to 
£22^000,000, of which only a small propor-' 
tion was to be paid within the next decade ; 
he approached tho neighbouring Balkan 
States in a spirit of friendliness which was 
almost unprecedented in the quarrelsome 
peninsula, and made a loyal attempt to 
carry out the Treaty of Neuilly. 

His fall was brought about by a combi- 
nation of boumeois parties with the arrav. 




THE BATHS AT SOFIA. — Among the handsome buildings of the Bulgarian 



CONFIDENCE IN BRITISH 
METHODS. 

(By Joseph Angelhoff, Formerly Bulgarian 
Consul in Manchester.) . ": 

The commercial relations between Great 
Britain and Bulgaria are at present greatly 
hampered by the' absence of a British bank 
in Sofia. 

The principal bank in Bulgaria is the 
National Bank, which is a State institution; 
'and possesses the exclusive privilege, of issuing ■ 
banknotes. It is at the same time a credit 
institution which before the war supported 
commerce and industry, but, owing to , 
heavy borrowing by the ■ Government 
during and since the war, now finds that 
its funds are in danger of being exhausted. 
Its present position is, in consequence, some- 
what passive, and it does not completely 
fulfil its real object.. The second most, 
important banking concern is tho Agri- 
cultural Bank,- which is also a State bank 
and supplies credit on advantageous terms 
to the agricultural population. It also 
finances silk and tobacco producers, vine- 
growers, and others, and enjoys the absolute 
confidence of the peasants ; but its resources . 
are limited and agriculturists are becoming 
dissatisfied with its present credit policy. 

Besides the two State banks there are 
about forty other private banks, the total, 
capital of which amounts approximately to 
250 million levas. During the war some of 
these private banks did well, but many of 
them suffered very heavily through specula- 
tion with merchandise which was bought 
durinf the latter period of the war and resold 
at a loss after the Armistice. On this account, 
the public withdrew their deposits. The 
peasants, in fact, now prefer to keep their 
savings in their " stockings," without inte- 
rest, rathor than deposit them in tho private ; 
banks. 

EXISTING FOREIGN BANKS. 
Since the Armistice the more important 
banks have, nevertheless, done very. well. 
Take for example, tho following case. Tho 
Bank Commerciale Italiano, of Milan, estab- 
lished a new bank hi Sofia in 1919. This 
bank is subject to, the Bulgarian law and 
looks after Italian business interests in 
Bulgaria. Its capital is .only .24 million 
levas, but, owing to its having been founded 
by a large and well-known Italian bank, 
in less than fifteen months 300 million levas 
were deposited in its safes. This bank pays 
from 4 per cent, to 6 per cent, interest on its 
deposits and invests the latter at a much 
higher rato. It therefore makes a consider- 
able profit on deposits alone. 

There are three banks in which French 
capital is invested— the Banque de Com- 
merce, the Banque Balkanique, and the 
Banque Generate. The Banque do Paris 
et des Pays-Bas is interested in the first and 
the Banque de 1' Union Parisiemie in the 
second. Then come the two German banks, 
one of which, the Bank of Credit, although 
a Bulgarian company, is in reality a branch 
of the Disconto Gesellschaft and Bleichroder 
of Berlin. The other is a branch of the 
Deutsche Bank. In addition there is a 
new Belgian bank, a branch of the Banque 
Beige pour l'Etranger, which, however, is 
registered in Sofia as a Bulgarian company 
under the name of the Banque Franco-Beige. 
These are the principal localhanks, or branches 
of foreign banks, in which important, sums of 
foreign capital are invested. No English 
or American capital is invested in existing 
Bulgarian banks, although British trade with 
Bulgaria is by no moans negligible. 
PROMISE OF SUPPORT. 
It is therefore evident that a bank estab- 
lished in Sofia under the auspices of a large 
London bank is a necessity for the develop- 
ment of British trade in Bulgaria and that it 
would prove to be a very paying concern. 
In view of tho confidence of the public m 
English banking methods, large deposits 
could be expected six months after its estab- 
lishment. These deposits might be profitably 
used to finance dealers in tobacco, cereals, 
cocoons, and attar of rose, either by giving 
them loans direct or through the Agricultural 
Bank or bv helping the cooperative societies 
who are the cultivators of those products. 
Moreover, a British bank would be ablo 
greatlv to facilitate trade between the two 
countries and to finance the import of goods, 
such as textiles, agricultural machinery, 
railway stock, building materials, and other 
manufactured art teles, which are at present 
being purchased in different European 
countries. 



VARIETIES OF TOBACCO. 

The "Basma" variety of tobacco comes 
from the «»gion of Kurdjali, in South Eastern 
Bulgaria Before the war this tobacco was 
manipul.i*d and sold as " Xanthi." It is not 
inferior . i "his famous brand and it has the 
advantage of being much cheaper. A 
tobacco of the "Basma" quality also comes 
from the area round Nevrekop and Melnik, 
in South Western Bulgaria. The "Yaka" 
tobacco, which is purely Bulgarian, grows m 
the Philippopolis, Tatar-Pazardjik, and Has- 
kovo districts. It finds a ready market in 
Egypt. Finally there is the tobacco found 
round Dupnitza and Gorna-Djoumaya, the 
quality of which is equal to that of the best 
Smyrna tobacco. In addition to these, 
30,000,000 kilogrammes were produced in 1923 
consisting of the sorealled " Valley " tobacco, 
which is necessary for blending purposes 
when cigarettes and tobacco are prepared. 



ENTERPRISE. 



OPENINGS FOR FOREIGN 
CAPITAL. 

MEETING NEW CONDITIONS. 

(By S. BOTCHEFF, Secretary of the 
Bulgarian Stock Exchange.) 

The first Bulgarian limited company was 
established in 1850, and thereafter 40 limited 
companies existed during the period when 
Bulgaria was a part of the 'Turkish Empire. 
But the Rnsso-Turkish War proved their 
ruin and only four were operating when 
Bulgaria became independent. From 1878 
to 1912 the limited companies gradually 
developed in accordance with the economic 
progress of the country, till, in 1912, there were 
72 banking companies, with a capital of over 
40 million levas, and 78 industrial and trading 
companies, with a capital of 43 million levas. 
Eighteen of these companies were founded 
with totally <»• partially foreign capital. 
Foreign capital first took an interest in 
Bulgarian companies in 1895, when an English 
limited company was founded, to be followed 
by a bank representing German capital and 
an industrial concern with Belgian capital. 

INDUSTR I A L UN I >ER TAKING S. 
After the Great War the limited com- 
panies, on which great hopes were based, 
adapted themselves to the new conditions 
and soon manifested great vitality. In banking 
and in insurance they have obtained good 
results, but industrial companies have made 
most progress, since Bulgaria presents good 
conditions for industrial development. Its 
varying agricultural products, with its 
mineral wealth, supply the raw material 
necessary for different industries. At 
the beginning of 1924 there Mere 580 limited 
companies, possessing a joint capital of 
approximately J J milliard levas, classified as 
follows : — 

: Number of 
Companies. 



Industrial .. .. 230 B48.1 

Honking .. .. 14* 610.9 

Trade .. •• 152 328.4 

Mines and quarries . . 19 63.6 
Agriculture and cattle 

breeding .. .. 1* 35.5 

Insurance .. •• 15 ■ 

Marine Transport .. 6 G '~ 

It is evident that industrial companiei 

occupy the leading place both as i 



Capital in 
Million Levas, 



believed that a very bright future is in store 
for them. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 

The total of foreign capital employed in 
Bulgarian limited companies amounts to 
410 million levas, invested in 51 different 
companies, principally banking, industry, 
and trade. Sugar, match, cotton, textile, 
and machine industries have been esta- 
blished by, and are almost entirely under 
the control of, foreign , capital. Foreign 
capital is also invested in alcohol factories, 
flour and paper mills, cigarette factories and 
tanneries. The companies established with 
foreign capital are engaged in import and 
export trade, to the advantage of the trade 
of the countries which have supplied the 
necessary initiative and capital. The influence 
of foreign capital is particularly marked in 
the banking world. Nine of the leading Sofia 
banks have foreign capital invested in them, 
and, as their joint deposits total 1 J milliard 
levas, representing about one-third of the pre- 
sent bank note circulation, these nine banks 
play a decisive part in the money market as 
well as iii trade and industry. The following 
table shows the sums which different foreign 
countries have invested in Bulgaria : — ■ 

Capital in 
Million Levas. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK. 



Franco . . 

France anil Belgium 
Germany .. . 
Czechoslovakia . 

Italy 

Belgium . . . 
Hungary ... . 
Great Britain . 

Otlier countries . 



Total 




410.2 



da 




While French capital is mainly interested 
in banking, the Germans prefer trading com- 
panies and have recently begun to interest 
themselves in industrial enterprises. They 
are also studying mining conditions. Belgian 
and Czechoslovak capital is principally in- 
vested in industrial enterprises. Italian 
capital only entered Bulgaria after the war 
and is showing great enterprise, particularly 
in banking, where the Italians occupy a 
leading place. The two limited companies 
with English capital are engaged in cotton 
spinning. 

COMPANY LAW. 
The formation of limited companies in 
Bulgaria is legally unhampered. There are no 
limitations cither with regard to capital 
or in connexion with the composition of the 
board of directors. But after a company 
has been formed its 

in the Trading Register. Meanwhile, it is 
worth noting that in spite of the many difli- 
culties besetting the development of limited 
companies since the war the great 
majority have survived. Certainly, 
those in which foreign capital is 
ted have been able to 
weather the storm more easily than 
purely local concerns. The spirit of 
thrift, so largely developed among 
all classes of Bulgarians, has led to 
the formation of new companies and 
the increase of the capital of those 
existing. Nevertheless, there still 
remain numerous openings in trade, 
industry and banking, in which 
enterprising persons are sure to 
succeed. 

Foreign capital, if wisely invested, 
can bring in a good and safe return ; 
and it seems a pity that Great Britain 
has so far stood aloof whilst Conti- 
nental nations have probed the 
possibilities, and, in many cases, 
decided to take part in the 
management and development 
of Bulgarian limited companies. 



A FACTOR IN ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 

(By J. T. BOURILKOFF, Vice-Governor of 

the Bulgarian National Bank.) 

Founded in 1879, almost simultaneously 
with the Bulgarian State, and re-formed in 
1885, the Bulgarian National Bank soon 
became the principal factor in the economic 
development of the country. A law made 
the bank an autonomous institution, and 
its original capital, although it was found 
by the Government, is considered to be the 
bank's property. It has the solo right to 



tne advances mauo oy rue oamv io me .-situa 
must not exceed 4,700 million levas. This 
sum can only be exceeded with the permis- 
sion of the Reparation Commission. The 
same law provides for the automatic amorti- 
zation of the Stare debt by means of a 
special fund which sets aside for this 
purpose 2 per cent, of the interest due 
every year by the State. This amortization 
fund has already reached 131. 308, 839 levas. 
The maximum amount of banknotes in cir- 
culation is fixed at 5i milliard levas. The 
Bulgarian National Bank has not yet reached 
this limit, and the amount of banknotes in 
circulation remains within the reasonable 
limit of 4i milliard levas. 

Since the end of 1923 Foreign Exchange 
business ba-s been restricted to the Bulgarian 
National Bank- a measure which has given. 




THE TRANSPORT OF BULGARIA.— Oxen are generally used for draught purposes. 
A typical ox-waggon and its driver. 



issue banknotes, of which one-third must be 
covered by the gold reserve of the bank. 

THE STATE AND THE BANK. 

On December 31, 1910, the State Treasury 
had a credit balance of four million levas. 
Banknotes issued for the sum of 80 million 
levas were readily taken up by the population. 
The Bulgarian lev, supported by a gold fund 
of 30 million levas and 20 million gold francs 
invested abroad, principally in London, re- 
mained stable (£1=26.22$ levas). The 
greater part of tho resources of the bank 
were put to the profit of trade credit 
operations ; discounted bills amounted to 
42 million levas and current accounts to 
54 million levas. 

But ware and their destructive conse- 
quences prevented the bank from developing 
on normal line-. The bank had to render 
senices to the State and the country which 
were quite bevond the limits of its resources. 
The circulation of banknotes increased pari 
passu with tho increase of advances made to 
the State. Inflation reached its maximum in 
1922, when the direct and indirect State 
liabilities to the bank exceeded the sum of 
4 J milliard levas, and the amount of bank- 
notes in circulation was almost 4 milliard 
levas. Commercial and industrial credit 
operations almost ceased and the national 
(L'economie Nationale) funds were deprived 
not only of the credits of the National Bank, 
but also of more important services, as the 
bank ceased to regulate the money market 
and to be the custodian of the national 
revenues. In 1922, at the Sofia Bourse 
the highest rate of exchange of the pound 
sterling wsi 807 levas (August 11) and the 
S3 levas (December 11). . 
The law of June 30, 1922, limits the issue 



very good results. For almost a year the rate 
of exchange of the lev to the dollar and the 
pound sterling has been stable (81 = 138 
levas, £1 = 600-610 levas), constituting a safe 
basis for trade transactions and calculations. 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

Generally speaking, a tendency towards 

improvement of the situation of tho bank 

is shown by the following tablo. 

Liabilities. 

(Tn million levas.) 



( 


1922. 


1923. 


1 924. 




Dec. 31. 


Dec. 31. 


June 30 


Own resources . . 


515 


520 


588 


.Deposits anil credit 








balances _ . . 


1,470 


2,097 


1,200 


Banknotes _ .. 


8,888 


4,138 


4,122 


As-j 






Cold reserve ... . . 


38.4 


39.5 


39.9 


Bullion .. ,. 


18.4 


16.9 


17.1 


Credit balances with 








foreign correspon- 








dents . . . . 


704 


780 


650 


Bills discounted in 






' 


foreign exchanges . . 


— 


74 


127 


Interior trade bills 








discounted . . . . 


112 


154 


193 


Current accounts 


98 


145 


205 


1 against mort- 








gage, loans to com- 








munities, districts, 








*c .. 


201 


340 


3S6 


State Treasury 


4,080 


4,770 


4,581 



The capital of the bank, which before the 

war reached 10 million levas, has now 

increa-sed to 500 million levas, out of which 

273 million levas are already fully paid up. 

The balance is being gradually formed by 

the retaining of one-third of the bank's 

profits, while 25 per cent, are allocated to 

the reserve capital. The profits of the bank 

in 1923 amounted to 168 million levas, and, 

owing to tho fact that the capital of the 

bank does not belong to shareholders and 

consequently tho bank has not to pay any 

dividends, almost all tho revenues of the 

bank serve to increase its reserves. 

Investment in the shape of commercial 
credit shows an increase (discount and 
current accounts), from 210 million levas 
in 1922 to 527 million levas on June 30, 1924. 
The discount rate, which before the war was 
7 per cent., has gradually increased and has 
now reached 10 per cent. 

FINANCING AGRICULTURE. 

Tho Bulgarian Agricultural Bank is the 
second important credit institution in tho 
country, and it is specially intended to 
support the small agricultural landowner. 
This bank was founded from the " caisses 
d'utilite publiques " established in 1862 by 
the famous ,. Turkish reformer Midhat 
Pasha. Founded with capital supplied by 
the population, it represents a really national 
institution. The reports for 1923 show a 
considerable increase in its assets and its 
operations, proving the great activity and 
progress of Bulgarian agriculture. _ 

The capital of the bank is 126 million levas. 
With the reserve funds the . resources of the 
bank have increased from 317 million levas 
in 1922 to 366 million levas in 1923. During 
the same period the deposits have risen from 
898 million levas to , 1,282 million levas. 
The following table shows the principal assets 
of the bank s— 



(In Million Levas.) 



1922. 



1923. 



.NDUSTRY.— A store of stlfc cocoons. was heavily hit by the war, but the outlook has 



Loans against bills — .. 204 327 

Loans against security -. ►. 343 395 

Loans on mortgages .. . . 173 167 

Current accounts and cooperatives 258 441 

'. The greatest increase is shown by credits 
for agricultural cooperatives which are under 
t'ke, control and direction of the bank. In 
1020 the bank extended credit facilities to 
1,020 cooperatives. Independently of personal 
credits, a great number of advances were 
given against deposit of agricultural products 
such as cci redits 



FOREIGN TRADE. 

WEAKENED BRITISH 
POSITION. 



IMPORT AND EXPORT 

FIGURES. 

(By CYRIL G. POPOFF, Director of 

Statistics.) 

Changed into the gold standard at the 
average rate of exchange for the year, the 
figures in levas for the past nine years give 
the following results regarding Bulgarian 
imports and exports (during earlier years 



foreign countries having commercial rela- 
tions with Bulgaria between the years 1896- 
1924 are as follows (per 100 levas value of 
goods exported) : — 







Exports. 












1896- 














— 


1900. 


1911. 


1912. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


Austria 











9 1 


48 


60 


14-7 


Belgium 


9-4 


91 


26-8 


8-3 


5-3 


40 


2-2 


Czechoslovakia 


— 


—. 


— 


123 


70 


2-4 


4-6 


France 


11-6 


60 


4-8 


61 


6-1 


7-2 


118 


Germany 


131 


12-4 


13-2 


10-4 


99 


16-5 


8-2 


Great Britain 


22-3 


131 


10 5 


32 


0-7 


0-7 


08 


Hungary 


7-6 


5-7 


9-9 


00 


01 


3-7 


21 


Greece 


18 


6-9 


6-4 


04 


113 


70 


61 


Italy .. 


21 


2-2 


6-6 


17-3 


13-5 


12-8 


150 


Rumania 


0-9 


0-7 


0-9 


18 


0-9 


10 


0-3 


Russia 


0-2 


02 


0-2 


01 


2-7 


28 


01 


Switzerland . . 


00 


01 


0-2 


1-4 


1-6 


3-8 


34 


Turkey 


25-9 


15-8 


10-9 


4 8 


238 


23-8 


15-3 


United States 


9-4 


9-7 


1-0 


8-7 


01 


2-4 


31 


Yugoslavia ... 


0-5 


0-3 


0-3 


04 


8-6 


2-0 


10 


Others 


4-2 


68 


7-8 


15-7 


78 


4-7 


8-3 


Total 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 




AN AGRICULTURAL PEOPLE.— The greater part of the population of Bulgaria 
depend on agriculture for their living. A homestead at the foot of Mount Vitosha. 



the Bulgarian leva was at pur with the gold 
French franc) : — 



Years. 



Average Rate 

of Exchange 

per 100 gold tr. 



1918.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1921.. 



Levas. 

13692 

173-92 

166-54 

433-81 

1.054-46 

1.958-95 

2.84009 

2.28117 

2.44114 



Import, 
million gold fr. 



I'.xnort. 
million gold fr. 



653 
970 
340-7 
222-2 
209-9 
1491 
141-9 
179-5 
167-4 



700 
1661 
249-5 
127-3 
155-8 
113-2 
1521 
113-8 
130-2 



The falling-off in Bulgaria's foreign trade 
after the war was due to the impoverishment 
of the country and the economic crisis, and 
to the fact that the reserves of imported 
goods were exhausted in 1917. The- follow- 
ing data gives an idea of the kind of goods 
imported and exported : — 



Lmport. 



1. Live animals. . 

2. Grain and beverages 

3. Raw materials 

4. Manufactured goods 

Total 

Export. 
1. Live animals. . 

, and beverages 

3. Raw materials .. 

4. Manufactured goods 

Total 



Per 100 Leva Value. 



1910. 



9-6 
13-5 
17-6 
683 



1000 



1000 



1911. 



0-7 
112 
200 
681 



1000 



5-7 


4-5 


73-5 


80-2 


108 


89 


100 


6-4 



1920. 



01 
100 
108 

79-3 



1000 



1921. 



01 

70 

14-7 

78-2 



1000 



From these figures it will be seen that after the 
war the chief purchaser of Bulgarian exports 
was Italy (cocoons, tobacco, and skins), 
whilst before the war the chief client for 
exports was Belgium (grain). Turkey still 
tins an important customer. 

t Britain at one timo held the next 
place to Turkev. Thus, in 1896-1900, Great 
Britain b |x?r cent, of the total of 

Bulgarian export*, chiefly grain, which after- 
wards went to Antwerp. To-day Bulgarian 
exports to Great Britain are unimporti 

The figures for imports are (per 100 levas 
value of goods imported) : — 

Imports. 



01 

32-4 

60-4 

71 



1000 



50 
561 
348 

3-5 



1000 



These figures show Bulgaria as a country 
which produces and exports almost ex- 
clusively raw materials and chiefly imports 
manufactured goods. While before the war 
the principal exports of Bulgaria were grains 
and beverages, after the war the first place 
was taken by tobacco. This is because 
Dobrudja — Bulgaria's granary — was lost, 
while a great advance was made in the pro- 
duction of tobacco during the war. 

Exports. — The quantity of the most im- 
portant exported goods from Bulgaria has 
been as follows (in tons) : — 



Catecorv. 

Wheat. . 

Rye .. 

Barley. . 

Maize 

Beans 

Bran 

Tobacco, raw. . 

Larabakins.raw 

Kid skins, raw 

Cocoons 

Eggs 

Cheese, yellowt 

Hour .. 



1911. 


1912. 


1920. 


302,694 


251.427 


13,995 


74.932 


51.548 


420 


75.365 


17.834 


10.143 


355.116 


288.007 


100.297 


23.900 


6.723 


23 


37.717 


22.758 


2.139 


2.183 


1.623 


17.598 


941 


653 


1.200 


257 


295 


232 


459 


195 


139 


14.681 


14.376 


161 


2.336 


1.107 


0-8 


67.204 


43.820 


8.029 



1921. 



66.309 

8.482 

17.294 

55.764 

13.949 

3.400 

20.155 

628 

321 

389 

2.688 

1.000 

15.959 



Category. 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 
Maize 

Beans 

Bran ' 

Tobacco, raw 
Lamb skins, raw 
Kid skins, raw 

Cocoons i 

Eggs ■ 

Cheese, yellowt .. 

Flour 

• For nine months only. 



1922. 


1923. 


104.897 


77.426 


10.364 


8.616 


28.966 


12.848 


56.271 


98.191 


23385 


34.146 


2,702 


1.719 


29.025 


17.150 


977 


608 


240 


226 


272 


458 


6.829 


4,022 


670 


498 


19.574 


11.113 



1924.* 



t Exported exclusively 



12.054 
632 
6.051 
173.045 
21.746 
1.740 
17.334 
877 
171 
163 
7.173 
42 
9.081 
to Turkey. 



Imports. — The analysis of the data for 
imports gives the following results (in tons) : — 

Category. 1911. 1912. | 1920. 1921. 



1. Textiles 

2. Machines. instru- 

ments. & apparatus 

3. Metal and metal 

articles .. •>. 

4. Articles of wood 

5. Leather articles 

6. Trucks. carriages. 

motor-cars. &c 

7. Groceries 



1911. 


1912. 


1920. 


16.195 


20.330 


10.084 


17.621 


21.194 


2.549 


69.282 

94.892 

6,411 


62.552 

133.396 

4.336 


12.734 

386 

1.902 


1.203PCS. 
21.655 


871 

16.466 


S45 
6,335 



11.739 

9.039 

33.075 
12^71 
3,411 

662 
5.633 



Category. 



1922. 1923.* 1924.t 



1. Textiles 

2. Machines, instruments, 

apparatus 

3. Metal and metal articles 

4. Articles of wood 



.^Inloa 



12.236 

15.271 
67.178 
69.811 



16.523 

13.855 
49.902 
83,719 



11.059 

8.355 
65.316 
78.939 





1896- 














— 


1900. 


1911. 


1912. 


1920. 


1921. | 1922. 


1923. 


Austria 


- 








2-9 


9 | 8 4 


83 


Belgium 


36 


2-5 


28 


15 




3-7 


46 


Czech oslovakia 


— 


— 


— 


3-3 


50 


3-8 


S3 


France 


5-3 


12-5 


70 


8-9 


10-3 


6-9 


9-8 


Germany 


126 


19-9 


20-4 


6-7 


15-7 


21-5 


200 


Great Britain 


231 


151 


14-9 


141 


15-4 


150 


151 


Hungary 


281 


24'2 


24-2 


0-2 


0-9 


51 


1-9 


Greece 


or. 


0-2 


0-4 


2-5 


2-9 


3-2 


2-4 


Italy .. 


4-3 


46 


62 


28-2 


290 


12-3 


16-4 


Rumania 


28 


44 


6-3 


1-8 


4-3 


7-4 


6-7 


Russia 


5-2 


3-5 


4-6 


11 


01 


0-4 


0-4 


Switzerland .. 


09 


09 


11 


1-2 


11 


0-5 


0-7 


Turkey 


11 2 


80 


6-4 


18-5 


40 


7-4 


3-8 


United States 


0-4 


0-9 


21 


5-9 


49 


1-8 


1-7 


-via . . 


11 


0-9 


08 


1-5 


06 


0-7 


0-9 


Others 


05 


24 


2-8 


2-7 


19 


1-9 


2 2 


1 Total . . 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 



Great Britain has a large percentage in 
Bulgarian imports, but here again there is a 
great reduction. During the past 25-30 years, 
Great Britain has been gradually withdrawing 
from the Bulgarian market. During 1895-1900 
her average percentage was 23.1 percent, of 
the total Bulgarian imparts, but this percent- 
age has steadily fallen owing to competition, 
mainly German. This competition is chiefly 
in the metal industries and partly in tex- 
tiles. English textile factories since the war 
are feeling the effects of Italian competition. 



NATIONAL FINANCE. 



BURDENS OF WAR. 



BALANCED ORDINARY 
BUDGET. 

(By ANDREW LIAPTCHEFF, Deputy and 
former Minister of Finance.) 

Lord Curzon paid Bulgaria a great com- 
pliment in saying, last year, "Of the 
belligerent European States, only two are 
paying their debts — victorious Great Britain 
and vanquished Bulgaria." This compli- 
ment may be taken as a joke, by those who 
are acquainted with the limited economic 
resources of Bulgaria, in keeping with 
the national legend that " God, when He 
allotted occupations among the nations of the 
earth, gave to Bulgarians manual labour.'' 

The Bulgarian people, numbering approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 persons, with their primitive 
methods of production, are called upon to 
bear the weight of reparations to the extent of 
two and a quarter milliards of gold francs, 
representing double the amount of the yearly 
revenues from national resources ; to pay other 
foreign debts amounting to nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million gold francs ; to feed and 
house hundreds of thousands of refugees, and to 
meet the expenses of the State Budget and 
the Budgets of the locally elected institutions, 
such as departmental councils and munici- 
palities. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Before the Balkan War the Budget showed 
an expenditure of 181,000,000 levas and 
revenue of 199,000.000 levas. winch gives a 
surplus of 18,000,000. In tlio first n irmal 
year after the Balkan War, 1914, the ordmary 
State Budget showed an expenditure of 
242,000,000 levas, against a revenue of 
224,000,000 levas, giving a deficit of 
18 000,000 levas. In the first normal year 
after the World War, 1920-1921, the ex- 
penditure in the ordmary Budget was, at the 
current rate of exchange of the paper leva, 
196,000,000 gold levas, against a revenue of 
20l'000,0O0, giving a surplus of 5,000,000 
levas. This included the payment of State 
Debts, according to the rato of exchange of 
the French franc, in which currency these 
pavments havo to be made. The following 
are tho results for the ensuing years of the 
Ordinary Budget in gold levas : — 

Year. Expenditure. Revenue. 



1921-22 

1922-23 
1923-24 



Million levas. 
201 
175 

224 



Million levas. 
181 
177 
223 



the revenue, as in the expenditure, 
of the Ordinary State Budget are in- 
cluded the gross revenue and expenditure 
-tate industrial enterprises such ns 
railways, mines, &c, as well as 
purely book figures such as the 
rovenue of municipalities and depart- 
ments to meet their expenditure, 
and the revenue and expenditure of 
the newly introduced Compulsory 
Labour Service. These revenues 
and expenditures, as well as certain 
State monopolies (spirits, beer, 
matches, cigarettes, paper, playing 
cards), constitute nearly one-third 
of the Budget. Deducting this 
third from the above figures one 
would have, for instance, for tho 
financial year 1923-4, an actual 
State Budget with a revenue of 
154 million and actual expenditure 
of 153 million gold levas. 

TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 

Out of this Budget must be 
found 20 million levas for the 
pay alone of the voluntary Army 
imposed by the Treaty of Xeuilly. 



Payments of foreign loan- made before the 
war and others arising out of tho Peace 
Treaty, such as reparations, cost of army of 
occupation, See., which for this year amount 
to over 60 million gold levas, making in all 
80 million levas, must also bo met, which, 
subtracted from the above 153 millions, leaves 
only 70 million gold levas. With these 
70 million gold levas, or less than throe 
million pounds sterling, must be met all the 
expenditure necessary for the maintenance 
of a State with a population of five millions, 
of which a very large proportion are refugees 
who have not yet been settled on tho land, 
and a land frontier of about 2,000 kilometres. 
If with those limited means it is still 
possible to maintain order, which is constantly, 
threatened by Bolshevist propaganda, and 
to maintain, more or less, the services, it is 
due to the following reasons. Payments of 
internal loans and also of foreign loans are 
made to Bulgarian subjects in depreciated 
paper levas, whilst foreigners are paid in 
French francs, which, owing to depreciation, 
somewhat relieves the Budget. But the 
payments imposed by the Peace Treaty are 
made in gold francs or dollars. These pay- 
ments, as agreed upon, will increase yearly, and 
in 1933-34 they will reach their maximum 
of 43 million gold levas, and that is only for 
one half of the sum total of reparations, i.e., 
for the fixed amount of 550 million gold 
francs. 

STABILIZATION OF CURRENCY. 

The cost of the wars for which payments are 
still to be made was met by the Bulgarian 
National Bank, also a State Bank, which is 
the only institution issuing currency. To 
cover this expenditure, tho bank issued an 
unlimited quantity of bank notes, and the 
debt to the bank of about 4,000,000,000 
levas therefore represents the value of 
bank notes in circulation. This circulation 
was limited in 1922 by a law passed on the 
demand of the Reparation Commission. 
The resources of the bank, which at the end of 
the war had risen to 70 million levas gold 
coin, were reduced after the war to about half 
this amount, owing to a bad harvest, which 
forced Bulgaria to buy flour from America. 
This purchase was paid in gold before de- 
livery of tho flour, and is the only instance of 
a European country purchasing from America 
under such conditions sinco the war. 

With tho present effective funds of about 
40 million levas gold coin, against the bank note 
circulation of over four milliard paper levas, 
the bank, by dint of great efforts during the 
past year, has kept tho rate of the paper 
leva at four gold stotinki (centimes). The 
great necessity of stabilizing the leva is a 
constant source of anxiety to the Govern- 
ment, but, thanks to the results shown in the 
past year, there is a hope that the first step 
towards the amelioration of the State finances 
— the stabilization of the leva, — is well on its 
wav to accomplishment. 




BULGARIA AND 
REPARATIONS. 



LIBERAL REVISION. 



WORK OF INTER-ALLIED 
COMMISSION. 

(By Sir ELLIOT COLVIN.) 

' Although the Treaty of Neuilly, by which 
tho post-war obligations of Bulgaria were 
determined, was signed on November 27, 
1919, and was ratified by all concerned in 
[the course of the following year, it was not 
till February 26, 1921, that tho Inter-Allied 
Commission, appointed under Article 130 
to deal with the discharge of those obligations 
by Bulgaria and more particularly of her 
reparation liabilities, actually arrived in Sofia. 

Tho Treaty of Neuilly provided for a 
Commission, consisting of three members 
only, to be appointed respectively by tho 
Governments of the British Empire, France, 
and Italy. The commission was em- 
powered to elect a chairman annually from 
its members, and under this provision the 
three Powers agreed that the chairman for 
1921 should be the French delegate, and that 
he should be succeeded in 1922 and 1923 by 
the Italian and the British delegates respec- 
tively. An important divergence from the 
Treaty of Versailles was that the figure for 
Bulgaria's liability in the way of reparation 
was actually defined. "Bulgaria" says the 
article dealing with this point, " recognizes 
that by joining in the war of aggression she 
has caused to the Powers losses and sacrifices 
of all kinds, for which she ought to make com- 
plete reparations." but the Powers, recogniz- 
ing also that this was beyond her resources, 
decided to accept, and Bulgaria agreed to pay, 
a total amount of 2,250,000,000f. gold, pay- 
ment to be spread over a period of 37 years. 

FRIENDLY BULGARIANS. 

The Commission, consisting of Comto Reno 
de Cherisey, Prince Livio Borghese, and Sir 
Elliot Colvin, arrived in Sofia oarly in 1921 and 
were received in a friendly manner by the Bul- 
garians. Naturally, their first duty was to 
study the financial and economical conditions 
[of the country, and in this facilities were 
'readily granted. In May M. Stambolisky, 
the President of Council, organized on his 
own initiative a tour to enable the delegates 
to visit the chief centres of commercial interest. 
The Commission were naturally anxious 
to avoid the appearance of interference with 
Bulgarian independence, but they were 
equally bound by their mandate to see that 
Bulgaria carried out her undertaking to- pass 
any legislation, order, or decree that was 
necessary to give effect to tho provisions 
of the reparation sections of the Treaty. 
It was necessary to steer a tactful, yet a 
forceful, line between their duty and their 
consideration for Bulgarian feeling. Two 
questions loomed particularly large during 
this early period. Tho first was the law 
required by the Treaty prescribing a list 
of taxes and revenues sufficient to produce 
tho sums required for reparations or other 
obligations and to be assigned for that 
purpose ; the other was the institution 
known as the " Grain Consortium." The 
list of taxes and revenues furnished by the 
Bulgarians was regarded by the Commission 
jas wholly inadequate ; and it was not till 
a much later date that the Commission 
was successful in securing complete satis- 
faction on this point. The " Grain Con- 
sortium " was a scheme which aimed at 
securing a low level of prices within Bulgaria 
by a high export duty on grain, but in 
practice it tended to a paralysis of 
trade. The Commission felt convinced 
that this state of things, if it con- 
tinued, must prejudice tho due payment of 
reparation dues, and they were able to give 
effective support to the strong opinion, 
already prevailing among many leading 
merchants, in condemnation of the system. 
The Government itself was not able to 
show an entirely united front in the matter, 
and ultimately, in July, 1921, decided to 
jettison the system. Trade reacted at once, 
and very soon resumed its normal course. 

BULGARIA'S RESOURCES. 

The examination of Bulgaria's resources 
had proved beyond all doubt or question 
that the figure fixed for reparations 
by the Treaty— 2,250,000,000 gold francs 
— was still greatly beyond her capacity, 
and that, even if the receipts from all sources 
were to grow in unexampled measure during 
the Treaty period of 37 years, still the 
payment of the reparation annuity, capital 
and interest, would absorb an excessive 

Eroportion of her entire revenues and would 
opelessly cripple her future. This dis- 
covery could not bo communicated to the 
Bulgarians at once, for, in 1922, during the 
term of Prince Borghese's presidency, the 
Bulgarian Government had not met the 
suggestions or requests of the Commission 
in a satisfactory manner, and towards the 
end of that year relations were becoming 
distinctly strained. The Commission never- 
theless reached complete unanimity in that 
year as to the general lines on which the 
whole reparation question should be settled. 
Briefly, tho delegates had jointly decided 
to set before themselves three main objects: — 
■'■mate of Bulgaria's capacity o£ 
p» '•»] 

had already 1 



ion 

■a 



ment, calculated to preserve Bulgaria's progress 
and prosperity. 

(3) The securing of guarantees for the payment 
of the reparations so imposed. 

As regards the first point, the path was 
clear; for 'the Treaty had by Article 122 
provided an adequate safeguard against an 
excessive or unjust demand by authorizing 
the Commission to make any recommenda- 
tion for reduction which it though fit. But 
the second and third points presented pro- 
blems of i ho greatest, intricacy and difficulty ; 
for the former involved a unanimous 
opinion as to tho proportion of the total 
revenues reasonably exigible by way of 
reparations, while the latter had been the 
principal stumbling-block in the path of the 
Commission ever since its first arrival in 
Sofia. By a happy chance, tho first of those 
two obstacles was surmounted, owing to two 
of the delegations, working on entirely 
independent lines, arriving at almost identical 
conclusions ; while extraneous circumstances 
contributed to a wholly unexpected modifi- 
cation of Bulgaria's hitherto non possumus 
attitude on the subject. 

SETTLEMENT BY CONSENT. 

In fact, early in 1923 a change came o'er the 
spirit of the scene. Partly, perhaps, under pres- 
sure, partly owing to his native acumen 
and sagacity — for, whatever else may be 
said of him, ho was in his foreign policy a 
patriotic and far-sighted leader of exceptional 
force of character — M. Stambolisky made 
a remarkable gesture. He offered the Customs 
revenues as a guarantee for reparations, and 
proposed a full and frank discussion as to the 
figure to be fixed. The offer, in its first form, 
was only for such portion of the Customs 
revenue as might be needed for any particular 
annuity, but the Commission ultimately 
succeeded in convincing him that, since 
almost the full amount would be needed to 
meet the annuities of later years, it would be 
but reasonable to make the entire Customs 
revenue a permanent guarantee, the Com- 
mission undertaking to refund at once any 
surplus over the annuity recoverable each 
year. In this way, the path was cleared for 
discussions on the second point ; and the 
Commission were in no way averse from 
negotiation, for it was obvious that a settle- 
ment by consent, if it could bo obtained, would 
stand a far better chance of execution and 
would be of far greater practical value than 
a settlement imposed against the grain. 

Finally, agreement was reached on a figure 
approximating to that which the Commission 
had fixed upon, a figure which the Commission 
felt justified in recommending to the Reparation 
Commission in Paris for acceptance. Tho 
Protocol embodying the settlement was finally 
signed ad referendum by the three delegates 
and by M. .stambolisky on March 21, 1923. 

LIGHTENING THE BURDEN'. 

Tt was, considering its importance, a concise 
and simple document, and its provisions, which 
were in duo courso approved, with slight 
modifications, by the Reparation Commission 
and by the Governments concerned, may bo 
briefly summarized as follows :— Tho whole 
Treaty debt of 2,250,000,000 gold franca was 
divided into two parts, which may bo 
described respectively as tho active part, 
Tranche A, and tho passive, Tranche J!. 
Tranche A, which represented Bulgaria's 
total capacity for reparations so far 
was discernible, w~as fixed at 550,000,000 
gold francs, and. payment of capital and of 
interest at 5 per cent, was to bo spread over a 
period of 00 years, tho annuities being light 
and on a graduated scale for the first ten 
years, and being enhanced after that date to 
a full and constant annual charge of about 
43,400,000 gold francs. Tranche B, the 
balance of tho Treaty debt, was to stan< ] 
free of all claims, either for capital or int.. 
for a period of 30 years, but against it were 
to be set all claims for credits which under 
various sections of tho Treaty Bulgaria was 
entitled to advance. 

In the absence of mineral discoveries or other 
unforeseen sources of wealth accruing to 
Bulgaria during the next 30 years, 
it is unlikely that Tranche B will ever 
come into play at all, but it was a 
happy thought to make use of it for the 
disposal at one stroko of the numerous and 
complicated claims for Bulgarian credits, and 
this plan was fully justified by the fact that 
such credits had not been taken into account 
in framing the estimate of Bulgaria's present 
capacity of payment. By way of guarantee 
for tho execution of this agreement, the 
Customs duties were to be paid in full, as 
they wore received each month, into an ac- 
count standing in the name of the Inter-Allied 
Commission in the Bank of Bulgaria, the 
Commission undertaking to restore to 
the Treasury each month all surplus in 
excess of tho amount required for the satis- 
faction of one-twelfth of the total annuity 
for the year. The Customs duties are at pre- 
sent sufficient to meet the annuities, even 
when they rise to their highest figure ten 
years hence, and a proviso was included to 
guard against the possibility of changes in 
the duties involving heavy diminution of the 
receipts. 

AN ANXIOUS PERIOD. 

Before the " Protocol " had been finally 
approved by the Reparation Commission, 
there occurred in Sofia on the night of Juno 9 
the coup d'etat, which overthrew the Stam- 
bolisky Government and cost its leader 
his life. The Commission had some hours of 
anxiety as to the effect of this sudden revolu- 
tion \tpon the reparation settlement, for though 
approved by the Powers it still required to be 
ratified by the Bulgarian Sobranje. Their 
apprehensions were, however, shortly allayed 
by an assurance from M. Tsankoff, the new 
President of Council, that in matters of foreign 
Xoolicy, including the Protocol, there would be 
no departure from the line followed by the 
Government of M. Stambolisky. 

The Protocol was silent on the cognate 

ibiect of tli f the arn upa- 



the costs of military occupation held priority 
over all other war charges. The Intcr- 
Allied Commission was accordingly given a 
mandate to settle this matter; The Bulgarian 
Government was disposed to take the view 
that there had been in the strict sense no 
military occupation whatever. The amount 
was large and payment in full would 
undoubtedly have affected Bulgaria's capacity 
for payment of reparations. Reduction was 
therefore unavoidable and agreement was 
ultimately reached on March 28, 1924, by 
adding a lump sum of 25,000,000 gold francs 
to the reparation liability and arranging that 
its recovery should be effected during a 
period of ten years in the same manner and 
under the same guarantees as the reparation 
j payments. 

DELEGATES' UNITED FRONT. 

It will bo readily believed that the con- 
clusions embodied in the two Protocols 
were not reached without long and arduous 
labour and patient and delicate negotia- 
tions. That they were reached at all 
was due mainly to the determination of the 
three delegates to preserve a united front. 
The first president, M. le Comto Rene de 
Cherisey, set a fine example in this respect 
by his unfailing courtesy and consideration, 
and his readiness to make some sacrifice for 
the general good. M. le Comto di Carrobio, 
who had succeeded Prince Livio Borgheso 
early in March, 1923, just when tho negotia- 
tions with the Bulgarians had reached their 
most crucial point, carried on the traditions 
of his predecessor in this respect. Tho Com- 
mission, thanks to the spirit of good will 
and harmony which prevailed, was able to 
steer its way successfully through the bitterest 
and apparently insoluble differences of 
opinion, and happily the Bulgarian leaders 
were wise enough to recognize that the best 
interests of their country were bound up with 
a permanent settlement of their reparation 
obligations. 

It is sometimes asked how this settlement 
will affect Bulgaria, and whether she will bo 
able to meet tho liabilities which it imposes 
upon her. The best answer to this query is 
that she accepted it of her own free will, and 
that the Government of tho " Democratic 
En •ante," under Profo e nor Tsankoff, was 
quite as ready to support and endorse it as 
the Agrarian Government of M. Stambolisky. 



But, looking at this question from a larger 
standpoint, there is no reason to anticipate 
failure. Tho burden she has agreed to carry 
is far from being excessive. Much will depend 
on her own efforts and on the soundness of 
her administration during the next ten 
years ; and, of course, peace is essential. The 
annuities for the first ten years bear a very 
small proportion, about l-30th at a high 
estimate, to her total revenues. They are 
being paid now, and should continue to be 
paid, without any undue strain or difficulty. 
The higher payments which fall due after 
this period require that the country should 
be wisely developed and soundly administered 
meanwhile. 

PROMISING FUTURE. 
There is groat scope in Bulgaria for develop, 
ment. The agriculturists are a very hard-work- 
ing and sturdy type. Tho soil is excellent, and 
produces amongst other things luxuriant crops 
of tobacco and sugar-cane. The application of 
modern methods of agriculture should go far 
to improve tho output. There aro rich 
forests, reasonably good coal and tin mines, 
and a certain quantity of oil. The Com- 
mission during 1922 contributed to the 
introduction of useful measures of financial 
reform which have gone far towards placing 
the currency on a stablo basis, especially the 
law limiting the fiduciary circulation. Thero 
is no reason why the trade of the country 
should not make substantial strides every 
year, given normal seasons. The Administra- 
tion should take big views, should cease to 
haggle over fractions of a sou in the rate, 
already generously reduced, of repayment of 
its pre-war national debt, and should bring 
forward large, well-considered development 
schemes and set to work to find the necessary 
means of financing them. The future of 
the Bulgarians is in their own hands. The 
importance of their country, lying as it does 
across the mainland route to the Orient, 
and of their fine soldierly population, was 
proved in the war, which was probably 
prolonged two years by their throwing in 
their lot with the Germans. If they make 
lull u-o of tho opportunities now placed in 
their hands they should not only be ablo to 
pay t!ie reparation annuities without diffi- 
culty or demur, but they should emerge 
after 30 years a really powerful and highly 
organized people. 
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BLACK SEA PORTS. 



STATE ENCOURAGEMENT TO 

SHIPPERS. 

(By T. Kakakashov, Director of the 
Bulgarian Steamship Company.) 

On the Bulgarian Black Sea coast, 200 miles 
long, are situated the ports of Varna and 
Burgas. The city of Varna, which was 
founded in the first half of the sixth century 
B.C., and originally named Odessos, after 
its founder, was often visited during the four- 
teenth century by Italian navigators, who 
called it the " Chief Corn Port of Bulgaria," 

From 1867, the port of Varna, situated in 
a bay well protected from the north 
and west winds, began to assume a certain 
importance. A British company built the 
railway line Vama-Kaspitchan-Rusehuk, 
which connects the Danube with the Black 
Sea, thus creating the shortest route from 
Central and Western Europe, through Hun- 
gary and Roumania, to Constantinople. Prior 
to this, communications were through Trieste 
to Marseilles. 

THE PORT OF VARNA. 

When Bulgaria was liberated in 1877, the 
port of Varna was an open roadstead, with- 
out artificial protection, and owing to the 
shallowness of the water, steamers had to 
lie far out from the shore. The present 
port was planned by an English engineer, 
Charles Hartley, and reconstructed by the 
French engineer Gerard aided by Bulgarian 
technicians. The work was started in 1895 
and took 11 years to complete. Three break- 
waters have been built, providing a basin 
with an area of about 520 acres. The four 
quay walls, 820 yards long, allow the approach 
of steamers, as there is an average depth of 
24 feet. The entrance to the harbour is 
nearly 220 j-ards wide. The port was con- 
structed to allow an average annual traffic 



of 400,000-450,000 tons, but it can easily be 
enlarged on the western side, where the 
so-called Devnya Lake is situated. 

Varna is the natural outlet of Northern 
Bulgaria, and grain, livestock, and other 
products are exported to Greece, Turkey, 
and Western European countries. During 
1923, 596 steamers with a registered tonnage 
of 681,476, visited the port. They repre- 
sented 23 nations, while 32 per cent, flew the 
Bulgarian flag, 17 per cent, the Kalian, and 
13-5 the British ; 79,588 tons of goods were 
discharged, 108,917 tons loaded, and approxi- 
mately 25,000 passengers passed through the 
port. This, however, is a considerable decrease 
since the war, when about 25 per cent, of 
Bulgaria's import trade passed through Varna. 
The town itself has 60,000 inhabitants. 

IMPORTANCE OF BURGAS. 

Burgas, which is south of Varna, is a 
comparatively new town, which is, however, 
slowly growing in importance. It is also well 
protected from the wind and is indeed a 
natural roadstead, such as is rarely to be seen 
in the Black Sea. Its port, very similar in size 
to Varna, was finished in 1903 by the engineer 
Gerard. Burgas is at present the port of 
Southern Bulgaria, and is essentially the 
outlet for Phitippopolis. Last year 140,000 
tons of merchandise, mainly consisting of 
tobacco, grain, and hides, passed through 
the port. 

On account of its geographical situation 
Varna competes with the Danube ports, while 
Burgas is a rival to Constantinople and 
especially Dedeagatch, although the latter 
port is a week's sailing nearer Marseilles 
than Burgas. 

About one-half of Bulgaria's trade may be 
said to pass through the Black Sea ports, 
and the Government is therefore trying to 
assure their development by various measures. 
Tin' Ministry of Railways, which controls the 
ports, giants a specially retraced tariff for 

the transport of _' i-. while at the same 

time very low port dues are levied. On a 
steamer of 2,000 registered tons, for instance, 
10,500 leva (£17) only is levied. Further, a 
reduction of 20 per cent, on the lighthouse 
tax and 50 per cent, on the steamship tax 
is granted to the steamers of one and the same 
steamship company whose ships visit Bul- 
garian ports regularly at least twice a month. 
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EXTENSION PROBLEMS. 



PRESSING FINANCIAL NEEDS. 

(By M. KARAKASHEFF, Director of the 
Bulgarian State Railways.) 

Bulgaria's first task after liberation 
from the Turkish yoke was to fulfil the 
railway obligations imposed upon her by the 
Berlin Treaty, i.e., to buy the Ruschuk- 
Varna line, and to construct the part of the 
international line connecting Vienna with 
Constantinople which was within the Prin- 
cipality — namely, Tsaribrod - Sofia - Vakarel. 
Afterwards, Bulgaria had to consider the con- 
struction of the main line connecting Sofia with 
(he Black Sea ports of Varna and Burgas. 
By a law passed in 1885, the construction and 
exploitation of railways in Bulgaria were de- 
clared an absolute State monopoly. The State 
renounced this monopoly in 1920, hoping thus 
to attract private capital. But this hope was 
not realized. 

EARLY CONSTRUCTION. 

The construction of the railway system — 
consisting of normal gauge lines 1.435 metres 
wide — proceeded according to plan. First were 
built the main lines to Varna and Burgas, 
then the trans-Balkan line (Ruschuk- 
Tirnovo-Borustizta-Stara-Zagora) connecting 
the main lines north and south of the 
Balkan Mountains, and finally the branches 
issuing from the former. Meanwhile, 
in 1909, the Bulgarian Government bought 
the part of the eastern railways which 
was within the boundaries of the Principality, 
and the State railway system thus obtained 
its necessary organic connexion. 

During 1911 the railways showed their 
highest net profit — namely, 3.56 per cent. 
of the capital invested, which was 
293,035,509 gold francs. Up to August 1, 
1912, 364,151,205 gold francs was expended 
on railways and harbours against a consoli- 
dated State loan of 600,000,000 lovas. Bul- 
garia being principally an agricultural 
country, the merchandise transported con- 
sisted very largely of agricultural products. 
During 1911, 622,000 tons of cereals, equal 
to 31 per cent, of the total merchandise 
traffic, were carried. 

AFTER THE GREAT WAR, 

The wars in which Bulgaria was engaged 
between 1911 and 1918 put a stop 
to railway development ; 353 kilometres 
of Decauville railways were built, but, 
in general, they are being exploited at 
a loss. Goods traffic diminished, and 
in 1919-20 it was only half that of 1911. 
On the other hand, passenger traffic increased, 
and in 1921 tho pre-war figures had been 
doubled. This increase was maintained. From 
April I, 1921, to April 1, 1922, there were 
8,215,655 passengers, which was an increase 
of 136 per cent, over 1911. Goods traffic 
also recovered, while the length of the railway 
system was increased to 2,277 kilometres. At 
the same time, cereals yielded their place to 
coal and construction materials as the prin- 
cipal articles transported. Along witb the 
improvement in traffic, the financial situation 
of the railways also improved. 

INTERNATIONAL ROUTE. 

The Bulgarian railway system is now 
divided into three distinct groups — the 
{•Northern system between the Danube, the 
Balkan mountains, and the Black Sea ; the 
Southern system, between the Black Sea, 
the Balkan mountains, and the Thracian 
frontier, and the South-Western system 
which starts from Sofia, the capital, and leads 
to the Serbian and Greek frontiers. 

The Northern system is connected by 
branches to the ports on tho Danube. More- 
over, in the middle of the country the Northern 
and Southern systems are connected by a 
Transbalkan line from Ruschuk to Stara- 
Zagora, which is planned to be continued to 
the Thracian frontier. The line, after the 
construction of a bridge over the Danube, 
would join the Rumanian railway system, 
through Bulgarian territory, with the Turkr. h 
railways and the iEgean ports, and would 
constitute a new and important international 
railway route. The railways in Bulgaria 
are exploited exclusively by the State. 

The length of the railway system on 
December 31, 1923, was : — 

Kim. 
Normal gauge «•«•«• 2,277 « 84-3 per cent, 

60 cm. gauge _ ,. _ 355 — 131 

76 cm. gauge M M — 51 =» 1-9 „ 



Total .. 



2.683 



The following is the rolling stock actually 
in use : — 302 engines ; 364 passenger and 
saloon coaches ; 186 postal and heating 
coaches ; 3,181 covered merchandize wagons 
and cisterns ; and 3,704 open goods wagons. 
Total, 302 engines and 7,435 coaches and 
wagons. There are, in addition, 2,000 wagons, 
damaged during the war, which are being 
repaired in the country. The impossibility 
of mamtaming the railways and rolling 
stock in a normal state during the war 
left them in a most deplorable condition, 
but it has since been possible considerably 
to improve the whole service. 

The movement of trains during 1921 was 
as follows : — 10,663 passenger trains, 29-2 
per day ; 21,114 mixed trains, 57-4 per day ; 
18,319 merchandi e trains, 50-1 per day ; 
4,490 service trains, 12-3 per day. Total, 
54,586 trains, 1490 per day. 

The following table shows the progress in 
railway working since the war : — 

I 1911. . 1921. 



Passengers 

Kilometres np.r t.otn.1 lmltther 



3.485,811 



8.215,655 



IRRIGATION AND WATER 
POWER. 



POTENTIAL WEALTH. 

(By P. Angelow, Chief of Water Department 
at the Ministry of Agriculture.) 

The configuration of the land divides the 
water courses in Bulgaria into two main 
groups : rivers which flow into the Danube 
and tho Black Sea, whose basin comprises 
North and Eastern Bulgaria ; and rivers 
forming the valley of the river Maritza, 
which comprises South Bulgaria. The 
character of the waters of the two above- 
mentioned regions and the manner in which 
they can be utilized depend on climatic 
conditions. 

In North Bulgaria the average annual 
rainfall is between 600 and 700 mm., and 
hydraulic work has to contend with the 
ravages caused by torrents and tho draining 
of swampy and marshy places. In South Bul- 
garia the rainfall is barely 500mm., and 
the need for irrigation is great. In general, 
the smaller rivers in Bulgaria are shallow, 
turbulent, and uncertain in volume, which 
makes their utilization difficult. It is there- 
fore necessary to resort either to dams or 
to the planting of trees along their banks. 

The tributaries of the Danube have a 
full and steady flow of water, and present 
places suitable for the storage of water. 
These natural advantages have been utilized 
by the population to obtain electric energy 
for lighting and power. 

INSUFFICIENT RAINFALL. 

Southern Bulgaria (the valley of the river 
Maritza) is the most fertile part of the 
country. There the sun is hot, the summer 
long, and the weather mild, but the rain- 
fall is insufficient, with tho result that 
losses from drought are frequent. Tho 
valley is well suited for the cultivation 
of vegetables, vines, rice, orchards, cotton, 
hemp, flax, tobacco, and other plants of 
industrial value, while, if the water supply 
is sufficient, second crops of grain, &c, can 
be grown. 

The valley of the Maritza was indeed 
irrigated as early as the fourteenth century, 
but although the topographical conditions 
of the valley permit the irrigation of a much 
more extensive area, the irrigation system 
has only a length of 100 miles. The 
mountains give natural facilities for collecting 
water by means of dams, which could be used 
for the needs of agriculture and supply power 
for industries. Under the present system 
an average of 12,350 acres of rice fields and 
3,700 acres of vineyards, &c, are watered, 
whereas tho total area that could be irrigated 
is about 457,000 acres of cultivated land. 

To guarantee a supply of water for about 
271,900 acres of land by an improved system 
of irrigation and to construct six dams would 
cost approximately 50,000,000 gold levas 
(£2,000,000). The invested capital would give 
a sure profit, as the value of the land (now 
1,500-3,000 levas per 1,200 square yards) 
would bo trebled by irrigation, and its produc- 
tion at least doubled, while at the same time it 
would be possible to utilize the water power 
for lighting and for motive power. Water 
syndicates have already been formed, the 
chief of which are the " Veurcha " Syndicate 
for a production of 18,000 h.p. and the 
"Tormdja" Syndicate for the irrigation of 
about 15,000 acres of land. 



Tho receipts and expenses in 1921 were as 
follows : — 



EECEIPT3. 



Tassenger transport. . 
Merchandize transport 
Luggage and packages trans 

Port 15,287,769 

Various _ „ .. 3.440.730 



Xeva?. 
185,172,459 - 48 per cent. 
184,095,109 - 47 per cent. 



4 per cent. 
1 per cent. 



Total 



Personnel «. 
Mateilal M 



Total 



— . . 337.996.067 

ExPEM)mrnB. 

a, „ 165,286,635 = 53 per cent. 

M _ 144.547,853 .- 47 percent. 

n „ 309,834.488 



There was therefore a surplus of 78,161,579 
levas on the year's working. The coefficient 
of exploitation is 79-86 per cent. 

The construction of new railway lines in 
Bulgaria is governed by a law passed on 
February 14, 1923. The following lines are 
actually under construction : — The Sliven- 
Dabovo line (Southern Bulgaria), which will 
serve the coal mines ; the Plovdiv Karlovo 
lino (Southern Bulgaria) ; the Lecsky- 
Lovetch line (Northern Bulgaria) ; the Vela- 
Slatina-Rahovo line, serving the Danube ; 
and the Sarambey-Ladjeiie-Nevrekop line 
(Southern Bulgaria, in the Rhodope moun- 
tains). The last two lines have a 7 6cm. gauge. 

THE DANUBE. 

Finally, along with the construction of sea- 
ports, the communications oia the Danube 
have also improved. This river is one 
of the principal Balkan routes. The 
Bulgarian towns of Vidin, Lom, Somovit, 
Svichtov, and Ruschuk have been sup- 
plied with harbour equipment and con- 
nected with railway lines ; and they 
possess all loading and unloading facili- 
ties. After the break up of Austria-Hungary 
there was a reduction in traffic on the Danube, 
but activity is now increasing, and it 
may soon be expected to be as great as before 
the war. Bulgaria is ereatlv interested 



THE RISE OF A NATION. 



EARLY STRUGGLES FOR 
FREEDOM. 

(By N. Staneff.) 

The original inhabitants of the Balkan 
Peninsula were Greeks, Illyrians, and 
Thracians. After the great migrations, part 
of the peninsula was inhabited by Slavs who 
speedily fell under the influence of Byzan- 
tium. This influence was ended by the 
Turanian Bulgarians who migrated to the 
south from the mouth of the Danube, and in 
079 a.d. founded a State. The Byzantine 
Empire, after ineffectual attempts to drive the 
Bulgarians from the Peninsula, was forced to 
recognize the new State of Bulgaria, founded 
by Khan Asparukh. These early Bulgarians 
were a warlike and ruling race. They entered 
into political combinations with the Slavs in- 
habiting the Peninsula, and thus a Slav-Bul- 
garian State, which at once began a 
campaign against Byzantium, was 
created. 

These Bulgars brought with them 
into the Slav Balkans the rudiments of 
centralized Government and the art of 
building. Their first capital, Pliska, 
discovered in recent years, was built on 
Persian (Sassanian) lines, while their 
palaces and churches were not those of a 
roving horde, but were well conceived 
and stately buildings. 

In the course of long and bitter war- 
fare the Slav-Bulgarian State drove out 
the Byzantines and temporarily united 
the Balkan Slavs. The Central Euro- 
pean highway to Constantinople was 
occupied by them in 809 a.d., and the 
capture of Serdika (in Slav Sredetz, the 
Sofia of to-day) had an important effect 
on the whole peninsula. 

During 865 a.d. the Bulgarian Prince 
Boris, partly for political reasons and 
partly to please his Slav subjects, 
accepted the Christian faith and brought 
his people into line with more civilized 
nations. His son Simeon (893- 
927 a.d.), who was educated in a 
Royal school in Byzantium, completed the 
unity of the Slavs from the Danube to Albania 
and from the iEgean to the Save and the 
Drave. 

THE BYZANTINE WARS. 

Then came the attempt of the Slavo-Bul- 
gars to expel the Byzantine Empire from the 
Peninsula. This, Byzantium could not en- 
dure. Immediately after the death of 
Simeon, who had thrice led his troops up to 
the walls of Constantinople, which he wished 
to make the capital of the Balkan Slavs, 
Byzantine diplomacy decided to make every 
effort to crush Bulgaria. First Byzantium 
weakened her enemy by State marriage and 
the consequent introduction of Byzantine in- 
fluence into the Bulgar Court. This wounded 
the pride of the Bolliari (nobles) who divided 
the country into two halves — east and west. 
Soon the Emperor John Zimisces conquered 
Eastern Bulgaria (972). There remained the 
western half, the centre of which was Mace- 
donia. Two great warriors now appeared : 
the Macedonian leader, Samuel, and the 
Byzantine Emperor, Basil the Second. After 
38 years of desperate fighting (976-1014), 
Basil " The Bulgar Slayer " triumphed. 
The struggle ended in the subjugation of 
Bulgaria (1018) arid the greater part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

The Bulgarian Nation fell under the 
Byzantine yoke from 1018 to 1186. But 
in 1186 two brothers, Assen and Peter of 
Tirnovo, rose in revolt, and after ten years' 
fighting restored Bulgaria to freedom. A 
third brother, Kaloyan-Assen, freed Mace- 
donia and made a treaty with the Pope. 
Ivan-Assen the Second, in the years 1218- 
1241, reconquered practically the whole pen- 
insula and revived the old Bulgarian Empire. 

THE TURKISH INVASION. 

The Second Bulgarian Kingdom lasted 
from 1186 to 1393. The country was again 
able to hold its own against the Byzantines, 
the Magyars, and other enemies. But wars 
with the Tartars of the Golden Horde and 
with the Serbs, and the turbulence of the 
nobility, impoverished the people. 

Then, from Asia Minor, arrived new con- 
querors — the Turks. In 1352 they conquered 
the fortress of Tsimpe, on the Dardanelles, and 
in 1361 Murad I. occupied Adrianople and 
made it his base for operations in Europe. 

Bulgaria then came under the political 
yoke of the Turks _ and the spiritual yoke 
of the Greek Patriarch in Constantinople, 
and no political or spiritual centre re- 
mained. Thanks to Turkish weakness and 
the influence of Western Europe a Bulgarian 
revival marked the 18th and 19th centuries. 
From 1762-1872 the country made great 
progress : books in Bulgarian were published, 
schools were opened, and the Church threw 
off the control of the Greek Patriarch and 
regained her independence. 

REVERENCE FOR GLADSTONE. 

The freedom of the Church brought with 
it political freedom. After the rising in 
1876, the support of Gladstone and the 
Russo -Turkish War resulted in the final 
liberation of Bulgaria, in 1878. 

It is worthy of record that the Bulgarian 
people have always remembered with grati- 
tude the eminent services of the great 
Otoifft^nf who took their part after the 
Turk, at Batak laddi 



AFTER LIBERATION. 



THE BALKAN PROBLEM. 

(By Iv. Madjaroff, Formerly Bulgarian 
Minister to the Court of St. James.) 

Although the Treaty of San Stefano, 
which, to the great joy of the people, 
created the Bulgarian Principality, was 
based on the results of the Con- 
stantinople Conference in which repre- 
sentatives of all the Great Powers took part, 
its publication aroused jealousy and it was 
considered in particular to threaten British 
interests in the Near East. On the initiative 
of the British Government the Berlin Con- 
gress met in 1879, modified the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and divided the Bulgarian com- 
munity into three parts. The Bulgarian lands 
between the Danube and the Balkan moun- 
tains became a vassal Principality 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan. The 
Bulgarian lands to the south of the Balkans, 
known as Eastern Roumelia, were granted 



to preserve the Bulgarian status quo as fixed 
by the Berlin Treaty and keep the peace of 
Europe. In this conflict Bulgaria was vic- 
torious. The union with Eastern Roumelia 
was only partial — the Prince being appointed 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia with 
practically the same powers as his pre- 
decessor. 

The prestige which Prince Alexander won 
in his victorious war with Serbia at once 
abated. There was a wave of national dis- 
satisfaction because a Bulgarian Prince had 
become a Turkish Governor-General and 
because South Bulgaria, after having actually 
been united to Bulgaria, was again placed 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan. On 
August 22, 1886, a military coup d'etat de- 
throned Prince Alexander and sent him 
abroad. Another military coup d'etat restored 
him. But, given the international situation, 
he could not remain in the country. He re- 
turned to Sofia only to form a Regency and 
voluntarily abdicate the Bulgarian throne. 
A series of revolutions and counter-revolutions 
followed after his departure, until in 1887 a 
National Sobranje, elected under a military 
regime, proclaimed the Austrian Prince 
Ferdinand of Coburg as the head of the Bul- 
garian State. But this election was con- 



J. D. BOURCHIER. 








THE GRAVE OF MR. J. D. BOURCHIER, the Correspondent of The Times for 
many years and a great friend of the Bulgarian people. It is outside the gates 

of the Rilo Monastery. 



autonomy under the direct political and mili- 
tary control of the Sultan, and the remaining 
Bulgarian territory in Thrace and Macedonia 
was returned to the Sultan, who promised 
administrative and judicial reforms which 
were never realized. These clauses of the 
Treaty of Berlin caused great dissatisfaction 
in the countries freed by Russian blood. For 
two years the Bulgarian inhabitants agitated 
and protested, until at last Tsar Alexander the 
Second was obliged to inform the population 
of the territory occupied by Russian troops 
that Russia had signed the Treaty and must 
honour her signature. 

INTERNAL DISSENSIONS. 

Even after this declaration Eastern 
Roumelia remained in a state of ferment and 
continued so until an International Commis- 
sion drew up new statutes and appointed a 
Bulgarian as Governor-General. In Thrace 
and Macedonia dissatisfaction continued and 
was expressed in continual armed revolts. 
Refugees who arrived from these provinces 
brought into the Principality and the autono- 
mous region disquiet and perturbation. 

The first Bulgarian Prince, Alexander of 
Battenberg, was elected in 1879 by the Great 
National Assembly (Sabranje), prompted by 
the Russian Emperor. The Prince found 
that the Bulgarian Constitution was most 
liberal and democratic, but that the Bulgarian 
people were insufficiently prepared for it. He 
thus came into conflict with the newly-elected 
Sobranje, which he afterwards dismissed. 
But the new elections gave unexpected re- 
sults, and the Cabinet he appointed had to 
resign. The conduct of the next Cabinet 
caused Prince Alexander to issue a proclama- 
tion to the Bulgarian people, in which he 
asked for special powers permitting him to 
legislate for a period of seven years without 
the consent of Parliament. Elections were 
held in a heated atmosphere and Prince Alex- 
ander was obliged to appoint two Russian 
Generals as Ministers to maintain law and 
order and restore his prestige. In a short 
time, however, they joined the Opposition 
and engaged in conflict with the Prince. To 
rid himself of them the Prince entered into 
a secret agreement with the Opposition to 
surrender his special powers and restore the 
Constitution. 

WAR WITH SERBIA. 

The temporary peace which ensued only 
lasted two years. On September 18, 1885, a 
secret committee of officers and civilians, with 
the help of the local militia, drove out the 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia and 
proclaimed the Union of this region with the 
Principality of Bulgaria. The Union was 
acclaimed by all Bulgarians, and Prince 
Alexander, without waiting for the approval 
of the Great Powers, especially Russia, entered 
Eastern Roumelia at the head of his troops 
and formed a new Government. This in- 
fringement of the Berlin Treaty brought down 
upon him the wrath of Russia, against whom 
this Treaty had been directed. England, the 
instigator of the Berlin Treaty, supported 
Prince Alexander. 
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sidered by the Russian Government as anti- 
constitutional. The new Prince remained 
unrecognized until 1896, and, although other 
Great Powers had representatives in Sofia, 
they communicated only with the Government 
which held authority de facto without juridi- 
cal sanctions. Ferdinand remained unrecog- 
nized until Russia renewed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Bulgaria. 

THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 

The period 1895-1912 was more or less 
peaceful. But it was also marked by Mace- 
donian and Thracian risings which were fol- 
lowed by the influx of thousands of refugees, 
who imported into Bulgaria not only their 
misery, but their hatred towards the State 
which had driven them from their homes and 
deprived them of their property. When this 
short period of peace came to an end the re- 
forms in European Turkey promised in the 
Berlin Treaty remained unfulfilled. The 
Turkish regime became more and more insup- 
portable, and this state of affairs brought 
about the Balkan League, which in 1912-13 
decided the Eastern question by a victorious 
war without creating a conflict between the 
rival Great Powers. The Treaty of London 
between Turkey and the Allied Balkan peoples 
was the triumph of a great idea. Bulgaria 
regained territory given her under the Con- 
stantinople Convention and the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Similar satisfaction was given to 
her other Allies, and only small differences 
remained to be settled by arbitration. 

Then came the Great War in 1914. It 
gave Bulgaria the possibility of eradicating 
the mistakes of the past and regaining her lost 
territories with small sacrifices. The then 
rulers of Bulgaria neglected the moral obliga- 
tions of the Bulgarian race, and made a false 
estimate of the material forces of the bellige- 
rents. They led their people along the wrong 
road, and brought upon them such disaster as 
had not been known for centuries. A severe 
treaty involving loss of territory and necessi- 
tating the payment of a large indemnity in 
money and in kind, was imposed upon her. 
In spite of all this Bulgaria does not 
despair. Slowly and with difficulty she 
follows to-day, as in the past, the footsteps of 
more advanced nations. She hopes to regain 
her losses in war by peaceful means, 



STATE FORESTS. 

The forests of Bulgaria, of which 85 per 
cent, is deciduous, cover about 29 per cent, 
of the total area of the country. The trees 
are mainly oak, pine, beech, elm, ash, 
and fir. • The best forests belong to the 
State and are exploited, although only 
17.5 cubic feet for each 2 |- acres is cut, while 
growth amounts to 88 cubic feet for each 
I J acres. Unfortunately, the most valuable 
and extensive State forests are so placed that 
it is difficult to work them, roads being 
bad and other forms of communication un- 
developed. The result of this is that there 
is actually a shortage of wood, which in 
certain cases has to be imported. State 



A MAKER OF BALKAN 
HISTORY. 

(By One Who Knew Him.) 

A knowledge of the Near East which was 
encyclopaedic in its range, a single-minded de- 
votion to his work as Balkan Correspondent 
of The Times, and a remarkable literary gift 
made James David Bourchier a great corre- 
spondent. But these qualities alone did not 
explain his popularity, especially among the 
naturally dour and unexpansive Bulgarians 
by whom he was regarded with a very genuine 
and deep affection, even when his advice was 
unpalatable or his criticisms severe. The fact 
was that even the hardest-fibred Balkan poli- 
tician had to recognize and perforce to admire 
in him not only charm, a quality which does 
not carry one far with the instinctively sus- 
picious peasant peoples of the Near East, but 
an inborn sense of justice, an ideal- 
ism which survived many disappoint- 
ments, and a warm sympathy with all in 
distress. Added to these great qualities 
was an intuitive understanding of the 
peasant mind, more frequent perhaps 
among Anglo-Irishmen of the old 
" ascendancy " than in urbanized Eng- 
land, but, to say the least, unexpected 
in a classical scholar who had served 
some years — none too successfully — as 
an Eton master. 

A CANDID CRITIC. 
Fie made enemies by his fearlessness 
and candour. After a spell of immense 
popularity in Greece as the champion of 
Cretan union with Hellas, and in a sense 
as the discoverer of M. Venizelos, to 
whose earlier political struggles he gave 
his powerful and discerning support, 
his protests against the more punitive 
than politic Treaty of Bucharest caused 
him to be burnt in effigy in Athens and 
threatened with personal violence 
should he revisit Greece. There were 
times, too, when his abhorrence of 
" komitaji " methods won him the 
hostility of the Maeedo-Bulgar leaders. 
In King Ferdinand, who did more than 
conceal the truth from him and others 
in 1908 and later, he had no friend. 
Bourchier's knowledge of the Bulgarian 
King's weaknesses was profound : it was per- 
haps on that account that he hoped against 
hope till the end came that Ferdinand would 
not have the courage to stake all on the vic- 
tory of the Central Powers, though, as he 
once told the writer, when King Ferdinand 
refused to give him an audience in the spring 
of 1915, and persisted in his refusal, he feared 
the worst. The Turks and their German 
fnends hated him. Mr. " Bautzer " was the 
subject of constant vilification in the Con- 
stantinople Press, which on occasion callously 
Germanized his name, and the gunman who 
attacked the brothers Buxton in Sofia in 1915 
afterwards admitted that he had meant to 
kill Bourchier if he had the chance. He re- 
ciprocated Turkish dislike as far as the 
Turkish governing class was concerned, and 
an excellent sketch by an Italian fellow- 
journalist contained the phrase "nel suo 
animo e sorto un odio d'irredent contro il 
turco." 

His deafness, though extreme, was seldom a 
handicap to him, though a diverting tale was 
current of his conversations with a very deaf 
British Consul General in Crete in the days of 
the insurrections. Each talked so loud in the 
endeavour to make the other hear that it 
became the practice of journalists and local 
politicians to gather beneath the windows 
behind which Bourchier and Sir A. Billiotti 
conversed. He was a good horseman — and 
even when he had passed the sixties he seldom 
omitted his morning gallop on a sturdy, pull- 
ing Balkan pony, the gift of the Macedonian 
Legion. 

To her honour, Bulgaria was not ungrateful 
to him. The Municipality of Sofia named a 
street after Bourchier, and the Government 
paid his memory a just and delicate tribute by 
decreeing that the 1921 issue of the 
national stamps should bear the por- 
trait of a trusty friend of the Balkan 
people, and especially of Bulgaria, in their 
misfortunes as in their successes. His work 
will not die with him. Bourchier first showed 
that a Balkan League was possible, and if 
peasant greed, Royal cunning, and militarist 
stupidity combined to defeat him, the lesson 
which he taught remains for the Balkan 
peoples to study and to learn. 



ATHLETICS. 

.*. . 

It was not until 1909 that sport — in the 
real sense of the word— began to occupy an 
important place in the life_ of Bulgaria. 
Young men had found gymnastics too mono- 
tonous and too uniform, and it was towards 
Association football that they turned. Sofia 
and the big provincial towns led the way in 
organizing clubs, but gradually the game 
spread all over the country, and to-day it is 
reckoned that there are no less than 500 
regular teams in existence. _ Owing to the 
climate, football in Bulgaria is played during 
the summer and autumn months, and as the 
grounds are usually sun-baked the game is a 
very fast one. Matches take place against 
Czechoslovak, Rumanian, and Turkish clubs. 
A movement is now on foot to form a Balkan 
Football League. Meanwhile, in Sofia and 
the provinces there have been established 
football leagues, modelled on the English 
system. Running and walking are also popular 
sports. Much interest is taken in cycling. 



BULGARIA TO-DAY. 



IMPRESSIONS OF A 
TRAVELLER. 



PEOPLE'S COURAGEOUS 
SPIRIT. 

(By SIR EDWARD BOYLE.) 

On the highest ground in the city of Sofia 
stands the cathedral, the most important 
ecclesiastical building erected in the Balkans 
during the last 50 years. Its golden domes, 
caught by the sun, are visible across the plain 
long before the traveller sees anything of the 
city itself. This great church was begun many 
years ago, in order to commemorate the 
nation's gratitude for its deliverance, and it 
was practically complete in all its wonderful 
detail by the time of the Balkan wars. 
These wars, however, ended disastrously for 
Bulgaria, and the church stood ready but 
unconsecrated, awaiting some occasion of 
national rejoicing which might afford the 
opportunity for its consecration. But the 
Great War followed, with more disasters for 
Bulgaria, and it continued to remain empty. 
At last, a few months ago, the nation deter- 
mined_ to wait no longer. Difficulties, 
anxieties, disappointments, all hung heavy 
upon the Bulgarians, but nevertheless they 
consecrated their cathedral. 

FACING REALITIES. 

This incident typifies the mind of Bulgaria 
to-day. Bolshevism is a standing menace, 
relations with neighbouring States are by no 
means easy, hopes and expectations (ab 
an economic outlet to the Aegean, for instance) 
remain unfulfilled, the cost of living is high, 
nearly _ everybody is underpaid : "but the 
nation is shouldering its burden, and has gone 
back to work. Hopes cherished for genera- 
tions past have been set aside, and the people 
arc content to face realities. There is singu- 
larly little bitterness, and a genuine desire 
among all classefc to reach understandings 
with their neighbours ; to settle with Rumania 
the questions that have arisen owing to the 
transfer of sovereignty in the Dobrudja, to 
carry out in a spirit of good will the conven- 
tion with Greece with regard to the exchange 
of populations, and, not least, to put relations 
with the Serbian State on a new footing. This 
last is, no doubt, the most difficult and deli- 
cate task of all. The Macedonian question, 
which has poisoned the life of the Balkans for 
so long, still remains unsolved, though one 
may be justified in thinking that it is no 
longer insoluble. Bulgaria on her side is 
content to surrender her ambitions, but she 
c annul desert the -Macedonians, and with 
350,000 of them within the kingdom she could 
not if she would. The responsible Mace- 
donian leaders are wise enough to realize that 
to put forward extreme demands can only 
embarrass the Bulgarian Government without 
benefiting their compatriots across the fron- 
tier ; and, on the other hand, there is a grow- 
ing body of opinion in the Serbian State 
which recognizes that a generous attitude 
towards their fellow-subjects in Southern 
Serbia would bo handsomely repaid by the 
gratitude of a loyal and virile population. 



The time for solutions is not yet, but the 
recent journeys of Dr. Tsankoff, the Prime 
Minister, to Belgrade, and of the late Foreign 
Minister of the Serbian State, Dr. Marinkovic, 
to Sofia, sufficiently show that the desire to 
seek them is not lacking. Such. then, is (he 
impression one obtains of the mind of Bul- 
garia to-day. In Solia itself tin.' shops air dis- 
tinctly busier than three or four years ago. A 
large immigrant population are finding modest 
homes in the suburbs. The Opera House, 
recently destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. 

A TOUCH OF ROMANCE. 

Few more interesting sights, or more 
creditable to a little nation, could be 
witnessed than the recent festival of St. Ivan 
Rilsky, the patron saint of schools, when 
the streets of the capital were filled with pro- 
cessions of well-dressed, well-behaved boys 
and girls of all ages, marching to and from 
the- cathedral : and though nobody could 
regard the Bulgarians as a romantic people, 
there is at least one thing they have done 
which brings a touch of romance to their 
capital city. When Ivan Vasoff, the poet, died 
not long ago, they buried him among the 
shrubs of the ornamental garden in front of 
the cathedral ; and to those who have occa- 
sion to pass across the almost deserted 
Cathedral-square after dark, the twinkling 
light that marks the spot is a familiar feature. 
The Bnlgars, indeed, seem to have a sound 
instinct in these matters. Karavelov lies 
where thousands daily pass his grave. The 
Exarch Joseph, so long his country'.- standard 
bearer in so many fights, is interred in the 
market place in the centre of the city, and 
outside the gates of the Rilo Monastery, at 
a spot overlooking the beautiful wooded 
valley which bears his name, is the resting 
place of J. D. Bourchicr. the honoured and 
beloved representative of The Times news- 
paper. 

Of the larger! towns, Plovdiv i t'hilippopolis) 
is to-day the only one that can fairly be called 
prosperous. Its prosperity is duo to the 
flourishing condition of tho tobacco trade. 
The' old town, built on hills arising abruptly 
out of the Maritza valley, bears lew trai 
the political convulsions which have rand 
around it during the last ■ half-cent ur, v. 
Dilapidated Turkish houses still border its 
sleep cobbled streets, but the lower portions 
of the town have been reconstructed and are 
growing rapidly. Cooperative societies, 
abound, and it is a lucky chance that the 
industry is able to absorb some at least of the 
unfortunate refugees . from Thrace. ; The 
problem of housing them in Plovdiv and in 
the surrounding villages is a terrible one. 
Schools are closed in many places, and men, 
women, and children are crowded into the 
school buildings. 

"MAKING GOOD." 

All over Bulgaria the shortage of housing, 
coupled wiili the influx of refugees, has created 
airs which involves hideous 
misery and a heavy mortality. Varna, 
apart from its own refugee problem, is 
suffering inevitably from the loss of the 
Dobrudja. It is a well-built city, and, 
as so often in Bulgaria, is admirably 
laid out, and only awaits better times 
to go fast ahead. And that statement is true 
of Bulgaria as a whole. It is the chief im- 
pression that the country leaves on tho 
traveller's mind. The dogged courage of tho 
(Continued in next column.) 
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INTEREST IS ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 



PLIGHT OF REFTTG EES. 



SITAKESPEARE AND BYRON. 

(By Professor Coxstaxtine Stephkxove, 

Professor of English Philology to the 

University of Sofia.) 

It is a remarkable fact that though the 
Bulgarians were the last among the Balkan 
people to shake off the secular bondage of the 
Turks, they were not the last Balkan State to 
become interested in education. Many foreign 
travellers, among them a good many noted 
Englishmen, who visited the Balkans as early 
as the first half of the 19th century, were sur- 
prised to find so large a number of schools 
in Bulgaria. When the Americans founded 
Robert College in 1864 the Bulgarians con- 
stituted by far the largest number of its 
students, and they were, according to the 
statement of Dr. George B. Washburn, the 
president for 14 years, noted for their 
scholastic achievements. 

Besides Robert College and tho English 
School in Constantinople, the three American 
schools in Bulgaria proper have been turning 
out scores of young men and women who 
have acquired an adequate acquaintance of 
both English language and literature. At 
present Sofia is the only capital in South- 
Eastern Europe to possess a flourishing 
English-speaking League, which is engaged in 
spreading the English language, literature, 
and culture among the Bulgarian people, 
English to-day is being included in the curri- 
culum of all the State schools, while English 
was introduced in the university as far back as 
1906, 

Byron is probably the first English poet 
spoken of among the Bulgarian folk, his popu- 
larity being great among tho Bulgarian 
volunteer bands who joined the Greek revolu- 
tionary forces of Prince Mavrocordato in 
1821-1824, when the great " Inghelize Co- 
mita " was helping the Hellenic cause. Since 
then, chiefly through Lermontov and Push- 
kine, Byron's fame has spread to Bulgaria, 
nearly ail of his works having been translated. 
That the name of Shakespeare is familiar to 
a considerable number of educated Bulgarians 
may be judged from the fact that The 
Merchant of Venice «;is played in an abridged 
form throughout Bulgaria as early as 1870. 

Shakespeare's works are often presented at 
the Bulgarian theatre, and recently tho 
management of the National Theatre at Sofia 
presented the public with 'Macbeth. English 
literature, practically a terra incognita 50 
years ago, is now fast gaining in popularity, 
and it can truthfully be said that knowledge 
of the English language and literature is con- 
sidered by the Bulgar of to-day not only as a 
sign of higher culture, but also as an im- 
portant acquisition tending to strengthen the 
chances of success in life. 

population of Veliko Tirnovo, for instance, 
who have had earthquake added to their 
other troubles aud who are busy rebuilding 
their ruined churches and houses ; the stolid 
industry of the peasantry everywhere ; the 
remarkable development of the use of water 
power during tho last few years ; are all 
significant of the determination of the Bul- 
garian people to make good. 



STATE'S BENEVOLENT 
POLICY. 



TASK OF MAINTENANCE 
AND ASSIMILATION. 

(FROM OUR SOFIA CORRESPONDENT.) 

Bulgaria is courageously facing the difficult 
situation which has been imposed upon her by 
the large number of unhappy people who, 
driven from other Balkan areas, have sought 
refuge within her frontiers. No census has 
been taken of these refugees, but probably 
400,000 is the minimum number. This figure 
includes Bulgarians from Serbian and Greek 
Macedonia, from Thrace and the Dobrudja, as 
well as Russians and Armenians. 

Tho Government's policy towards refugees 
is as benevolent as circumstances per- 
mit. Money grants have been made very 
sparingly owing to the impoverished state of 
the Bulgarian Exchequer. Land, on the 
other hand, has been freely granted to refugees 
of Bulgarian extraction, and in certain cases 
they have received State aid towards the 
building of houses. The Red Cross aud 
other charitable societies have done as 
much as their limited resources allow. This 
influx of refugees followed territorial changes 
resulting from tho Balkan wars of 1912-13 
and the European War. Tin.' majority of 
refugees, particularly those from Serbia and 
Greek Macedonia, were well-to-do -peasants 
who were formerly working as agriculturists or 
in the tobacco trade. They had their own 
houses, properties, and animals: and it was 
only political pressure and racial animosities 
which impelled them to leave their homes. 

RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 

Certain of the " pockets " of the Bulgarian 
population outside the frontiers of Bulgaria 
have preferred to " wait and see " before 
moving. They had been fold that they con- 
stituted " racial minorities " and that treaties 
were being signed, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, concerning the rights of 
racial minorities all over Europe. Their 
hopes have, perhaps, been unduly raised. 

The Bulgarian refugees expected compen- 
sation for the properties they had left behind 
them. This is paid through a Mixed Commis- 
sion working under the auspices of tho 
League, of Nations, which undertakes tho 
liquidation of their properties. But the 
requisite funds have not been immediately 
forthcoming. The future of the refugees is in 
their own hands. The Government cannot aid 
them to any appreciable extent. They consti- 
tute, for the present, a heavy drain on tho 
country's resources. Eventually they may 
become a useful and important factor in the 
development of a country which, after all, is 
under-populated. But this is in (lie future. 
Since the war between 40,000 and 50,000 
Russians have also entered the country from 
Russia. Constantinople, Egypt, and. Cyprus. 
In 1922 many Armenians who fled from 
Turkey found, an asylum in Bulgaria. Indeed, 
the attitude of Bulgaria towards refugees has 
been consistently charitable, and it is only 
just that this fact should be placed on record. 
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THE NATIOFS CHURCH 



INDEPENDENCE AND 
TRADITION. 



INIYEHSAL COUNCIL IDEAL. 

(By MONSEIGNEUR STEPHANE, 
Archbishop of Sofia.) 

The Church of Bulgaria dates from the 
ninth century, when, in the year 864, Tsar 
Boris accepted Christianity for himself and 
his people. The, two centres of culture then 
existing in Europe — Rome r and Constanti- 
nople — devoted special attention to the 
newly -baptized .people, since each desired 
to bring the Bulgarian race tinder its in- 
flnenee, with the result that Bulgaria became 
a bone of contention between the Pope and 
the Patriarch. Owing, however, to the efforts 
of the brothers Cyril and Methotlus of 
Salonika, the founders of the Bulgarian 
alphabet and national literature, Bulgaria, 
under the wise leadership of the Tsar Boris, 
remained an independent State, and began 
to create a culture of its own. Preslav, the 
capital of Tsar Boris, then became a centre 
of progress. But towards the end of the 



BULGARIAN ART. 



EARLY ARCHITECTURE 
AND DECORATION. 

(By Pbofessor B. Filoff.) 

| In order to understand the origin of early 
Bulgarian art it should be remembered that 

1 the Bulgars of the time of Asparukh, wlio in 
079 founded the Bulgarian State in the 

: Balkan Peninsula, came from Central Asia, 
and consequently were the bearers of Oriental 

! or rather Iranian culture, by which early Bul- 
garian, art has been influenced. , The oldest 

I monuments of ■ this art, which /date from the 
ninth century, have a purely Oriental charac- 

i ter, and, are quite independent of Byzantium. 
This is. especially noticeable in' the remains 
discovered in 189,9-1900 among the ruins of 
the old Bulgarian capital, Pliska, in North- 
Eastern Bulgaria. Two massive buildings, 
known respectively as the large and small 
Palaces, deserve special attention. With 

i their heavy architecture, extraordinarily 
thick walls made of big stone blocks, and their 

' smooth surfaces, they differ entirely from 
Hellenic-Byzantine buildings. In their 
internal arrangement the palaces of Aboba 
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NEAR GREEK FRONTIER.— A glimpse of the rock country of Bulgaria, 
monastery can be seen perched on the top of a great rock. 



ninth century the> Bulgarian Church was 
firmly established with the full rights of an 
independent Church. ■ From that time she 
lias played an independent part, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, in international Church 
life and has done her utmost to introduce 
into its development elements of peace, so 
that the Churches may live together in full 
harmony. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY. , 

The Bulgarian Church holds, strictly to 
the decisions of the seven (Ecumenical and 
ten Diocesan Councils, preserves the spirit 
and the Testaments of the Universal Church, 
and woi'lts for unity. of. the Churches on the 
basis of the (Ecumenical Councils held at 
Nit sen, in a.d. 325 and at Constantinople 
in.A.D. 381. The Church points out clearly 
that on earth there can be no peace without 
Christian peace in. the hearts and souls of 
the leaders, and, through them, in _ all her 
members. She is not hostile to union with 
the Roman Catholic, Anglo-Episcopal, and 
Protestant world, and she supports the idea 
of a universal council which will examine 
the causes of all the discords in to-day's 
international Christian life. Herself demo- 
cratic and freedom-loving within bounds, 
the Bulgarian Church stands for freedom 
and independence of each Church in the 
spirit of the Saviour and His Apostles, and 
for this reason considers that only a univer- 
sal council is competent to give a correct 
physiognomy to each separate Church, so 
that she may consider herself in dogmatic 
and moral relations an inseparable part 
of the whole. The Universal Church of 
Christ, all men and nations, are children of 
the Heavenly Father ; all Churches which 
serve him, therefore, belong to Him only, and 
His laws are the alpha and the omega of the 
Universal Church organization. 
DOCTRINE AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The Bulgarian Church equally rejects 
the autocracy and. absolutism of the Pope 
and the individualism and rationalism of 
certain forms of Protestantism. This is the 
cause of her strict adherence to the pre- 
servation of the canonical hierarchy as a 
Divine religious institution, without which 
Church life is unthinkable. 

It is therefore clear that the Bulgarian 
Church is far from recognizing earthly and 
accidental authorities. She recognizes only 
Christ, and in the Popes and Patriarchs sees 
only the first among equals. The Council of 
Bishops, through the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, represents itself a supremo Church 
authority. It follows, therefore, that the 
Bulgarian Church in its life and con- 
struction is democratic. Clergy and laity 
alike share in the Church's administration. 
Under the Bulgarian Constitution the Church 
enjoys autonomy. Sharing in the sorrows and 
joys of the Bulgarian race, our Church always 
belonged to all, without class distinction. 
In her history there has been no period in 
which she could have been accused of 
partiality or weakness as regards the secular 
power. She appears in the forefront of 
national struggles for freedom and progress. 
She opens religious schools, publishes 
Biblical works, conducts popular and 
alogicl conwes.and in p 



rather resemble such Persian-Sas-sanid palaces 
as those of Khatia, Farsabad, and Sarvistan, 
The sculptures of this period also display 
those Oriental characters which are usually 
called Sassanid. For instance, a big relief on 
the surface of a rock near Madara, not far 
from Aboba, which represents a Bulgarian 
Tsar hunting, and dates from the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, bears a striking 
resemblance to the Sassanid reliefs which are 
similarly carved on rocks in different parts of 
Persia. These and similar instances prove the 
importance in early Bulgarian art of the 
Oriental elements which the old Bulgarians 
brought as their artistic inheritance -from their 
original home in Asia. - * J 

BYZANTINE > INFLUENCES, 

After tho,, official introduction , of 
Christianity in 864 the influence of Byzantium 
becamo very great, and especially manifested 
itself in the Church. This influence reached 
its height during the period of the so-called 
Second Bulgarian Kingdom (1186-1393), when 
Bulgarian art assumed all the forms of the 
Byzantine. A careful study of the monu- 
ments of the second Bulgarian Kingdom shows 



that important' changes occurred at that time 
in the development of art. The tendency 
towards the massive which influenced the 
monumental buildings of the earliest, epoch is 
altogether lacking in the creations of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. In its place, under the 
influence of Byzantine art, appears the en- 
deavour to create finer forms with more 
finished detail. Decorative treatment acquires 
greater importance, and ornament becomes 
the principal object of art. 

The monuments which have survived from 
this: epoch, especially those at Tirnovo, the 
old. capital of the Second Bulgarian Kingdom, 
give a clear idea of the ecclesiastical art of the 
time. A great number of very small churches 
were constructed in this. period ; on. the forti- 
fied hill " Trap'eznitza " a t Tirnovo alone 17 
churches, all dating from the 13th and 14th 
centuries, have been found. In general, big 
basilica-buildings, such as were the old 
Christian churches constructed during the 
First Bulgarian Kingdom at Aboba, Prespa, 
Okhrida, and elsewhere, now disappear, and 
their place is taken by ordinary cruciform 
domed churches on a square basis. Their 
outward appearance is characterized by two 
cylindric vaults, which cross each other. ■ A 
dome is usually erected at the top, based on a 
high tambour. 

CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES. 

The painting of church frescoes was espe- 
cially developed during this period. Even 
now many monuments of this art are to be 
seen in Bulgaria, very clearly illustrating the 
technique of painters of the period. The 
frescoes of the church of Boyan, near Sofia, 
which date from ,1259, are of great artistic 
value. They are very richly coloured, well 
drawn and expressive, and can be counted 
amongst the best productions of 13th-century 
art. 

When at the end of the 14th century Bul- 
garia fell under the Turkish yoke the free 
development of Bulgarian art was very con- 
siderably curtailed. These new conditions 
were shown in architecture. The Bulgarians 
were not allowed to construct any hi<r public 
buildings^ which might have contributed to 
the creation of an important architectural 
style. Only in churches were they allowed a 
certain initiative and latitude. Tho largest 
and most beautiful old churches were changed 
by the Turks into mosques, while Bulgarian 
churches had to be modest and simple in 
appearance, so as not to strike the eye and 
excite the indignation of the Moslems. In 
this way arose those small church buildings, 
often built half underground, which differ 
very little from ordinary houses. 
i A greater activity in church architecture 
was manifest in Bulgaria at the beginning of 
the 19th century, when, after the Peace Treaty 
of Adrianople in 1S29. (he freedom of the 
Christian population of the Turkish J 
was officially recognized. Everywhere, where 
the communities could . afford it,, the old 
churches were replaced by larger buildings. 
In the majority of cases one finds new archi- 
tectural forms which do not follow the tradi- 
tional medieval domed and cruciform church, 
but are derived from the basilicas of the early 
Christian epoch. 

The most important monument of Bulgarian 
architecture of the 19th century is the Rilo 
Monastery. This monastery was founded in 
the tenth .century, but its old buildings, which 
were for the greater part erected during the 
.14.th, .were almost entirely destroyed by lire in 
1833. The Turkish authorities allowed the 
monastery, to be reconstructed, but only on 
the condition that tho old plans should be 
followed' 1 and that the new buildings would be 
similar, to the old. The present monast cry of 
Rilo, therefore, gives a clear idea of the earlier 
monastic architecture of Bulgaria. 

Under Turkish rule the painting of frescoes 
followed in all respects the traditions Of the 
old epoch, and preserved its primitive, purely 
decorative character until the beginning of 
the 19th century. 



MODERN PAINTERS. 



IMPETUS FROM FOREIGN 

ART CENTRES. 

(By A. Photich', Director of the National 
Museum.) 

Modern Bulgarian art dates from the 
country's liberation in 1879. In the imme- 
diately preceding period there were only 
religious paintings by local art schoolsv. 
Portraits and patriotic lithography were 
the work of artists trained in the 
academics of Moscow and Petrograd, 
Vienna and .Munich, while painters produced 
frescoes and images in bulk uninfluenced by 
the exceedingly important Bulgarian religious 
art of the 9th to the 17th century. ' 

When Bulgaria became a free State men 
who had been artists in the period preceding 
the liberation became Government educa- 
tional officials or taught painting in the 
newly opened schools. Tho consequent lack 
of well-trained Bulgarians caused the Govern- 
ment to invite foreign artists, chiefly Czecho- 
slovaks, and to send promising young Bulgars 
to study in foreign art schools. This gave 
an impetus to the modern art of Bulgaria. 
The foreign artists, particularly those who 
became naturalized Bulgarians, and the con-, 
tinually increasing number of Bulgarian 
graduates from foreign art schools not only 
became teachers in the schools and Academy 
of Arts, but in 1887 arranged the first private 
and in 1892 the first collective art exhibition. 
In addition, they created the Fine Arts De- 
partment of the National Museum, which in 
1894 obtained important orders for the 
artistic embellishment of churches and public 
institutions. 

STUDIES OF NATIONAL LIFE. 

No artist has expressed the national life. 
iduotisly and with such variety as Ivan 
Mirkvikhka, who was invited to Bulgaria 
as far back as 1884. Ho depicted the 
characteristic furrowed and hardened face, the 
compact angular figure, of the peasant, his 
motley and decorative national costume, his 
primitive field and house work, and his 
original national customs. Angeloff has 
perhaps reached the greatest depth in his 
studies of national subjects. He has made 
the peasant — the tiller of the soil and the 
fighter of the elements — a tragic personality. 

The first artist in Bulgaria to produce a 
finished life study, was Yaroslav Veshin. Of 
the .younger artists producing life studies 
Tseno Thodoroff and Vladimir Dimitroff are 
known as impressionists. Bulgarian land- 
scape painting found its first masters in 
Athanas Misheff and Nicola Petroff, both of 
them pupils of Veshin. Other well-known 
painters arc K. Shturkeloff, Boris Deneff, and 
Nicola Taneff. 

In portrait painting, while the older 
artists were showing the representative side 
of the subject whom they depicted, the con- 
ception and expression of only his most 
essential and characteristic features were the 
work of the younger Bulgarian artists edu- 
cated abroad. The most important of these 
is Nicola Michailoff, who has been influenced 
by the Old Masters and the Munich portrait- 
painters. 

The least developed branch of art in 
Bulgaria is the study of the nude and of 
grouped figures. At present the nude 
is,', treated almost exclusively by Nicola 
Tanusheff. Veshin, the official military and 
Court artist, first painted large groups, but his 
official position to some extent conventional- 
ized his work. One of the greatest masters of 
line is Boris Georgieff, who lives per- 
manently in Rome. Drawing and etching 
are also very popular in Bulgaria. The cari- 
catures of Alexander Bozhinoff are well 
known, while Stephan Badjeff and P. P. 
Morozoff are prominent etchers. 




UJJLU AllOJN. 



THE STATE SYSTEM. 



A DEMOCRATIC BASIS. 

(By Professor Guehaskoff.) 
The Bulgarian scholastic system to-day 
rests upon the compromise of two principles — 
centralization and autonomy. -All schools in 
Bulgaria are under the authority of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. The Minister issues 
general rules for the schools, prepares educa- 
tion plans, approves courses and books, and 
exercises control through special directors. 
But, at the same time, the communities and 
the colleges of teachers have the right to par- 
ticipate to a certain extent in the progress of 
scholastic work — that is to say, they have a 
certain autonomy. 

Scholastic councils supervise the working 
of the schools. Teachers take part in these 
councils, in the disciplinary commissions, and 
in the superior council at the Ministry of 
Education. The period of compulsory edu- 
cation is seven years, from the age of seven to 
14 — four years in the lower primary school 
and three years in the " Progymnasium : ' or 
higher primary school. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Above the primar;/ school is the gymnasium 
or the Lyceum. There are three types of 
Lyceums. The classical, where Latin and old 
Greek are taught ; the semi-classical, where 
only Latin is taught ; and the modern, where 
classical languages are omitted. In all 
these the jjupils have to learn Rus- 
sian and one of three foreign languages — ■ 
English, French, or German, according to their 
own choice. Education in die Lyceum 
lasts five years. Higher education is 
given in two universities, the State univer- 
sity and the free university; and in academies 
■ — the Academy of Fine Arts and the Music 
Academy. ' All these institutions are situated 
in Sofia, but a great nuinber of Bulgarian 
students receive higher education abroad, 
principally in Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and France. 

Education in Bulgaria has made great pro- 
gress during the last 40 years. In the 
scholastic year of 1921-22 579,463 children, 
out of a population of 4,500,000, underwent 
compulsory education, with a list of only 
62,000 absentees, principally on account of 
poverty, lack of place, illness, &c. In the 
Progymnasiums there were 84,862 children. 
In 1920 the proportion of literates in the 
towns was 68 per cent, among men and 
56 per cent, among women and in the 
villages 60 per cent, among men and 40 per 
cent, among women. 

RELIGION AND NATIONALITIES. 

The education law permits all Bulgarian 
subjects of different religions and nation- 
alities to have private schools if they so 
desire, the State exercising only a general 
and hygienic control over these establish- 
ments. To-day there are approximately 18 
of these private schools, with 2,500 teachers. 
Professional education is relatively little 
developed owing to the retarded state of 
technical training. The spirit of Bulgarian 
education is highly democratic, and the 
common education of the poor and rich 
is considered to be quite natural. Common 
education of girls and boys is also practised, 
with the education of both sexes in the same 
schools and at the same universities. Only 
in big towns, such as Sofia, Ruschuk, Varna, 
and Plovdiv, do girls_ receive their education 
in separate gymnasiums. The Bulgarian 
population is well aware that it is behind 
other nations in education, and the country 
is making every effort to progress. 



VARIED LEGEND AND BALLAD. 

(By Professor Ivan D. Shishmakoit.) 

Of all Slav races the Serbians and Bul- 
garians have the richest and most varied 
folklore. Nevertheless, the first independent 
collection of Bulgarian folklore did not appear 
till 1842, with only 12 songs and 200 proverbs. 
In 1860 a Serb, Stefan Verkovitch, published 
" Women's Songs of the Macedonian Bul- 
gars." A year later two large collections 
appeared, the " Bulgarian National Songs," 
of the brothers Miladinoff, and " Monuments 
of Bulgarian National Life," by Luben 
Karaveloff. 1860-61 may thus be con- 
sidered as the first important date in Bul- 
garian folklore. A whole series of other 
publications followed, some of them large 
collections in several volumes. 

BULGARIAN EPIC. 

The second important date for Bulgarian 
folklore was the publication in 1889 by the 
Ministry of Education of the annual " Collec- 
tion of Folklore, Learning, and Literature." 
This is in itself a whole library, the 35 volumes 
which have already appeared containing 
more than 5,000 songs, many of them epics, 
and a wealth of fairy tales, proverbs, illustra- 
tions, photographs of peasant costumes, &e. 

This vast quantity of folklore, collected 
from all parts of Bulgaria, and especially 
from Macedonia, disposes of the assertion that 
the Bulgarian epic consists merely of brigand 
ballads. The fact that both Bulgarian and 
Serbian epics celebrate very much the same 
ancient heroes — more especially King Marco 
■ — has led some to speak of a common South- 
Slavonic epic, although that brings us no 
farther towards the discovery of its origin. 
In various ways the collected material 
justifies the assertion that the present Bul- 
garian national epic, whoso origin, like that 
of the Serbian, is Macedonian, has developed 
with the Serbian epic, and that the authors 
of both were minstrels in the following of the 
heroes whom they celebrated, the great feudal 
chiefs. No less interesting than the epic songs are 
the lyrics, mostly love songs, and the ballads. 
A close study of them forces the conclusion 
that in many respects the Balkan peoples- 
Bulgarians, Serbs, Greeks, Rumanians, and 
Albanians — despite differences in their origin 
and language, form one cultural whole. 
BOGOMIL INFLUENCE. 

Bulgarian fairy tales and legends are also 
deserving of attention. One of the most 
interesting questions they involve is that of 
the influence of Bogomil teaching in the 
popular legends. As is well known, the 
medieval sect founded by the Bulgarian 
priest Bogomil, tenth century, a forerunner 
of Wycliff, Huss, and Luther, gave rise to 
.similar sects in Western Eurm -illy in 

Northern Italy and Provence, under the na 
of Albigenses, Cathari or Patarenes, which 
spread to the Rhine valley, and even across 
the Channel to Oxford. This sect has left 
strong traces in the Bulgarian legends, as 
also in the apocryphal literature of both 
Eastern and Western Europe. 

Of especial interest are Bulgarian customs 
and ceremonies . Bulgarian oust oms often prove 
common to other Balkan nations, so that it 
is extremely risky to draw conclusions as to 
the national possessions of one race or 
another. Interesting questions crop up about 
Bulgarian proverbs, riddles, and peasant cos- 
tumes. Here, as in the case of songs and 
stories, it is plain that the old theory of the 
collective activity of the nation will not 
hold water. It is certain that the proverbs 
of all the Balkan peoples, who have lived for 
centuries under similar cultural influences, 
chiefly Byzantine, are near akin.as are many 
of their songs and stories, their customs and 
ceremonies. 



ATTRACTIVE FEATURE OP 

PEASANT LIPE. 

(By St. L. Kostoff, Director of the 
Ethnographical Museum.) 

Perhaps the most characteristic trait of the 
peasant life is the national costume. Almost 
every district has its peculiar costume and 
one can recognize the place of origin of a 
peasant by his dress. All the necessary 
materials are made at home by the women ; 
they cultivate flax and hemp, spin thread, 
and weave linen and hemp on a primitive 
loom in their houses. In the same way they 
weave woollen and cotton stuff for their 
clothes. 

The male national costume is simpler and 
more uniform than the female. In Eastern 
Bulgaria the costumes are of a dark thick 
woollen cloth with large trousers (potouri) ; 
and in the West of white thick woollen cloth 
with narrow trousers (nenevretsi). But all 
wear a white hemp or cotton embroidered 
shirt, a large motley girdle, and on the head a 
fur cap. Around their legs they wear strips 
of white cloth or woollen stockings with shoes 
or sandals of raw hide. 

The women's costume is mere varied and 



PICTURESQUE SCENERY. 



CONTRAST OF MOUNTAIN 
AND PLAIN. 

(By Professor A. Ishiekoff.) 

The kingdom of Bulgaria is a small 
country, but in it are grouped together widely 
different forms of natural beauty. To the 
north, Bulgaria is bounded by the great 
navigable river, the Danube ; to the 
east, by the Black Sea ; and rising 
from the wide plain of the Danube 
are high wooded mountains, the tops 
of which, in the Rilo and the Rhodope areas, 
have an Alpine character. In the extensive 
mountainous regions, where vast slopes 
stretch far and wide, there are hidden away 
beautiful fertile valleys. The horizon of the 
inhabitants of these valleys is bounded by 
majestic mountains, and the mountaineer 
looks down from his rocky heights at the 
valleys which, in summer time, are covered 
with swaying fields of golden grain. 

To cross Bulgaria from the Danube to the 
Greek frontier takes five or six days. 
The traveller passes through a wide plain 




ON THE DANUBE.— A 
Rumania. 



view on the banks of the Danube ]cok:'ng across to 
The town in the foreground is Nikopoli 



decorative. It consists of a white cotton or 
hemp chemise, a cloth dress, apron, head- 
dress for married women, and woollen stock- 
ings. Bulgar women like to dress well, and 
every part of their costume which can be 
ornamented is carefully embroidered with 
wool or silk of different colours, and some- 
times with filigree-work. 

A real interest is taken abroad in Bulgarian 
embroideries. The only mistress of this 
form of art is the simple Bulgar peasant 
woman. The art of embroidery is trans- 
mitted from mother to daughter, and a little 
girl begins from her childhood to embroider 
in silk, dyed at home with colours obtained 
from different roots, flowers, and leaves. Bul- 
garian embroideries are as varied as the 
national costume, since every district has its 
own embroideries. The characteristic trait 
of the Bulgarian embroideries is their variety 
of colours, but the favourite colour is light or 
dark red. To-day costumes and embroideries 
are rapidly disappearing, especially in the 
large villages, where the national costume is 
being discarded for a dress which resembles 
more and more that of the townspeople and 
lacks the embroideries and other ornaments 
proper to the national costume. 




and three enormous mountain ranges — Stara 
Planina, Sredna-Gona, and the Rhodopes, 
with two or three smaller plains between them. 
The great variety in the formation of the 
earth's surface, the alternate succession of low 
and high, plain and steep, barren and wooded 
places makes of Bulgaria a beautiful country 
and provides different means of livelihood for 
her population. 

THE BANKS OF THE DANUBE. 

The high Bulgarian shore of the Danube 
is totally different from the low-lying 
Rumanian land on the opposite side, which 
for the greater part is hidden in willow-groves 
and reedy marshes. The Bulgarian side is 
covered by a succession of towns and vil- 
lages all built like amphitheatres on the slopes 
or in the plain. Along the shore at rare 
intervals there are perpendicular rocks suit- 
able for quarries. The vineyards surround- 
ing these habitations, with their numerous 
fruit trees and summer houses nestling be- 
tween, give a particularly beautiful aspect to 
the sceiie. 

i The short Bulgarian Black Sea coast pre- 
sents a variety '■ of types of scenery— 
the rugged sea-shore where the Stara Moun- 
tains, . with their projecting capes and long 
wooded valleys, end ; the cliffs of the 
Sakar Mountain from Burgas to the 
Turkish frontier ; and the wooded Stradja 
Mountains, which form a pretty background 
for the small semi-circular bays, outlined by 
narrow sands, beyond which spread lakes and 
deep river mouths. 

; Bulgaria has many plains. In the south 
and south-west they form deep valleys sur- 
rounded by high mountains, while in the 
north, where the plains cover over 20,000 
square kilometres, they are seldom flat. These 
plains are nearly all richly irrigated by the 
numerous streams which the Stara range and 
its branches send towards the Danube and 
the Black Sea. , They are rarely barren oi 
trees, and in many places oak and fruit trees 
give them the appearance of park lands. 

THE ALPINE REGION. 

_ The mountains vary in formation, composi- 
tion, and aspect. Only in the Lowlands are 
heights up to 500 metres called mountains, 
the average height of a Bulgarian mountain 
being from 1,000-1,500 metres, while many 
peaks rise above 2,000-2,500 . metres. The 
highest of all is Mussala, in the Rilo range, 
2,927 metres, and the highest point in the 
whole Balkan peninsula. In the Alpine 
regions, steep rocky walls enclose small clear 
lakes from which turbulent streams break 
forth and, with noisy bounds, rush down 
through sunless ravines to valleys and plains. 
Narrow river breaches cross whole mountain 
ranges and open ' convenient and pic- 
turesque roads for highway and railway com- 
munications. 

■ Numerous herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, with their attendant shepherds and 
dogs, which are to be seen on the mountains 
during the summer and in the plains during 
the spring and autumn, are another pleasing 
characteristic in the Bulgarian landscarje. 
; . Bulgaria is a bright, warm country with 
a clear sky and bluish atmosphere. ; Various 
are the colours of the ' rocks, woods, and 
plains under the sunlight and cloud shadows. 
For colour and variety of light, Bulgaria is 
in no wat7 inferior to anv Mediterranean 



KUMEKOTTS SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 



PRIMITIVE METHODS OF 
CULTIVATION. 

(By Professor I. Stransky.) 

" ■ .•. ■-.•■■ . . 

Generally speaking, agricultural holdings 
in. Bulgaria are composed of small estates. 
While, in 1897 properties up to 38 acres 
amounted to two-thirds of all. arable land, 
during recent years a still greater parcelling 
out has taken place. This process is con- 
tinruing, and has been assisted by a law 
providing for small agricultural holdings. 

Wheat is the. most important Bulgarian 
cereal and about one-quarter of ..the land 
under cultivation is' sown with it.. After- 
wards : como maize, barley, rye, and oats. 
There are also largo quantities of mixed wheat 
and oats, which are grown around Sofia and 
KustendU, while small quantities of spelt, 
millet, and rice are produced. 

Two-thirds of the area covered with her- 
bage are natural meadows, which are, how- 
ever, rarely of good quality and only yield 
a poor return. Land which is left fallow 
occupies about 15 per cent, of the country. 
The cultivation of the wild millet has been 
can-ied on for a long time in Central and 
Northern Bulgaria. 

IMPORTANCE OF OILSEEDS. 

During and after the world war oil-bearing 
plants attained a special importance in Bul- 
garia, the chief of these being tobacco. 
Next' in importance comes the sun-flow-er. 
Prior' to the war it was only cultivated 
on a small scale, but the need for oils 
caused its cultivation rapidly to develop. 
Another plant the cultivation of which 
has recently increased is the beet. First 
introduced into Bulgaria in 1898, it now occu- 
pies an area of 54,360 acres, an extent of 
land 44 times greater than that covered in 
the first year of its cultivation. In 1923, for 
the first time in their history, the five Bul- 
garian sugar factories produced 24,400 tons 
of sugar over and above the local demand. 
This was exported. Beans, lentils, and broad- 
beans' also exist in large quantities. Beans, 
indeed, form part of the staple Bulgarian 
diet, -and they are also exported m consider- 
able quantities. Vegetable gardens, of which 
Bulgarians are justly proud , : occupy over 
24.700 acres, and in some of them vegetable 
seeds -are produced for exportation. 
IMPROVED VINEYARDS. 

While to-day vineyards only cover 112,000 
acres, as compared with nearly twice that 
area in .1889, in no branch of agriculture 
has there been gr.>at;r scientific progress than 
in that of vine-growing. The phyloxrra de- 
stroyed a large number of the old vineyards, 
but 'th'ir place was taksn by those modelled 
on the American system, a change which 
necessitated much labour and capital. The 
orchard trees are gradually increasing in 
number. The fruit trade is centred around 
the towns of Kustendil and Tirnovo. 
Mulberry gardens suffered with the silk 
industry from the effects of the war, but 
better 'conditions have since prevailed and 
the outlook is bright. 

In general, agriculture in Bulgaria cannot 
be said to be in. a very prosperous condition, 
the output per acre, owing to lack of capital 
and to primitive methods, being far from satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, the energy and dili- 
gence of the Bulgarian peasant, combined with 
a wise agricultural policy, may serve to lift 
the industry out of its present state sooner 
than is expected. 



AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 



SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF SEEDS. 

(By N. Potjchkaroff, Director of the Insti- 
* tute of Rural Economy in Bulgaria.) 

Twenty-five years ago agriculture in Bul- 
garia, was in the same state as it was under 
Turkish rule. Agricultural machinery, for 
example, was unknown to the Bulgarian 
farmer. The progress of the world, the free- 
dom of private initiative, and easy com- 
munications with Central and Western 
Europe have given a strong impulse towards 
the speedy development of agricultural produc- 
tibii, which has made much headway in a- 
short time, and, it is to be hoped, wall make 
still more in the near future. Some indication 
of- this progress is afforded by the faet that, 
whereas formerly there were ho ploughing 
machines in Bulgaria, there are now 147,288 
ploughs, besides many thousands of rakes, 
sorters, reaping machines, and drilling and 
thrashing machines, as' well as 45 motor 
ploughs. 

STIMULATED PLANTS. 

A great agricultural boon, not only to 
Bulgaria, but to the world at large, has 
resulted from the discovery of Professor 
Popoff, the well-known agricultural expert, 
who is at present Bulgarian Minister in 
Berlin. During his biological researches his 
attention was specially drawn to the 
stimulation, by chemical ' methods, ' of 
the- functions- of weak cellular tissues. 
During the last few years his experi- 
ments on the seeds of different plants have 
given good results. Stimulated plants grow 
more rapidly and strongly, have stronger and 
thicker sterns, and eventually give more 
stalks, leaves, fruit, and seeds. 

Since 1921 the laboratory experiments of 
Professor Popoff have been more widely 
applied and brilliantly confirmed. Almost 
all 'plants the seeds of- which have been 
stimulated. -such as wheat, rye. barley, maize, 
vetch, cotton, tobacco, 




FEASANTS DANCING at a festival.' Many of the Bulgarian dances are very 
picturesque, and the colours of the national dress add to their charm. 



ATTAK OF BOSES. 



A PICTURESQUE INDUSTRY. 

(By Db. Assek Zlataboff.) 

The cultivation of attar of roses — intro- 
duced into Bulgaria two centuries ago — is 
one of the most important Bulgarian in- 
dustries. It is therefore fitting that the 
rose has been chosen as the national emblem. 

Attar of roses is the basis of all perfumes. 
Climatic and agricultural conditions make 
the valley in the Kazanlik and Karlovo 
districts of Bulgaria a natural garden for 
the oiliferousjrose. This valley, surrounded 
by the Balkan and Sredna Gora Mountains, 
iies in the centre of Bulgaria and is renowned 
for its picturesque scenery. 

During the last ten years there has been 
a certain decline in the rose industry, owing 
principally to the lack of markets during 
the war, to the substitution , of tobacco, and 
grain growing for rose cultivation, and to 
foreign competition. There were, however, 
in 1924 welcome signs of revival. In 1895 
was an area of 4,080 hectares sown 
with roses, and in 1915 more than double 
this area j but in 1921 there was only 
an area of 4,740 hectares under cultivation. 
While in 1915 one dec-arc (l-5th of an acre) of 
land yielded on the average 250-300 kilo- 
grammes of rose-flowers^ in more recent years 
the same area only gave 120- 150 kilogrammes 



MINERAL WEALTH. 



FIELD FOR FOREIGN 
ENTERPRISE. 

(By Bocoiin, ML Radoslavoff, Director of 
the Pernik Coal Mine.) 

Bulgaria is rich in mineral wealth. licences 
to prospect for mines were first granted in 
1892, and in 1900 there were 127 reserved 
areas. This figure rose to 480 in 1920, 
and is still increasing. Coal is the principal 
mineral product. Twenty-five conce 
to exploit lignite and 20 to exploit black 
coal have been granted. Concessions have 
also been given for exploiting anthracite 
coal, copper, lead, iron, manganese, schist 
zinc, silver, and talc. 

PRINCIPAL COAL AREAS. 
The principal coal basin is that of Vladaia- 
Moshiii-Pernik, which covers a- large area 
and over which a good deal of prospecting 
has been done. In this basin seams of 
" young " lignite are exploited at the State 
mine of Pernik, where the yearly production 
has now reached approximately one million 
tons. The second most important area is 
that of Boboff-Dol. This also belon. 

:ate. and has a yearly production of 
about 40,000 tons. Thirdly, there is the 
Maritza basin, the size and possibilities of 
which are very great. Exploitation would 
be easy and cheap. The coal is "young"' 
litmite, and is capable of Wing converted 




THE OUTLET OF NORTHERN BULGARIA.— Varna, the Black Sea port, which 
was founded in the first half of the sixth century b.c. 



There are at present 170 municipalities 
which distil the attar, or essence, of roses, 
but there are only about a dozen firms 
who export it. 

RED AND WHITE BLOOMS. 

Red and white roses are distilled. On 
ah average the red produces about twice 
as much as the white : — 2,500 kilo- 
grammes of red roses produce about 
one kilogramme of attar, while about 5,000 
kilogrammes of white roses are required 
to produce the same quantity of attar. 
The average price per mouskall (5 grammes) 
of attar was about 2.50 levas in 1900, 
10 levas in 1906, 20 in 1910, 100 in 1922, 
and 130 in 1924. This latter price is 
equal to about 5 levas in pre-war currency. 
These figures show that attar of roses is a 
vfery expensive article. The trade in it is 
consequently delicate and difficult, and a large 
amount of capital is required. 

The future prosperity of the Bulgarian 
attar of roses industry lies in its moderniza- 
tion. The product would then become more 
valuable and uniform, while there would be 
dess wastage. At present, part of the attar 
•is lost in the air during the distilling 
process. The- cultivation of roses- - and the 
attar of roses industry are bound to be of 



into " briquettes " without any binding 
agent. In this area there is also a number 
of private mines. 

There are a number of other districts 
where coal is found, notably at Sofia, Lom- 
Palanka, Hodjamar, Tchamderen, Tsaribrod, 
and Gabar. Then there are important 
mines in the Eastern Balkan mountains. 

Finally, at the western end of the 
Balkan mountains anthracite coal in very 
scattered seams is to be found. Four 
mining concessions have been granted in 
this region, but no great progress has yet 
been made. There are also numerous ore- 
carrying strata in which are concealed all 
kinds of ore. The most important enterprise 
is that of Plakalnitza, which exploits the 
copper and lead ore in the Vratza moun- 
tains. Bituminous schist also exists ; . and 
an Englishman has been granted an 
important concession near the town of 
Breznik, not far from Sofia. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the mines 
are at a standstill, owing, chiefly, to lack of 
capital and enterprise. To encourage the 
mining industry there is a very liberal law 
which grants facilities to all who under- 
take to prospect and exploit the mineral 
•wealth of the country. With -the develop- 
ment of railway communications the mining 
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GROWTH OF PRODUCTION. 

(By K. Graxtchar6ff.) 
The cultivation of the tobacco plant 1 . lias 
long been carried on in /Bulgaria, although 
tobacco from the Balkan Peninsula was 
always known as '"' Turkish " tobacco owing 
to the fact that all the countries in which 
tobacco is cultivated were formerly part of the 
Turkish Empire. -tinder the new conditions 
the different types of tobacco can be described 
as follows : — Turkish tobacco, derived from 
Asia Minor and European Tin-key: Creek 
tobacco, cultivated in old. Greece, the islands, 
and the annexed territories ; and Bulgarian 
tobacco, cultivated in the territories possessed 
by Bulgaria prior to 1913 and in the annexed 
territories. 

Until 1913 the production of tobacco was 
limited in Bulgaria and hardly supplied local 
needs. The name of Bulgaria did not figure 
in the list of countries exporting tobacco, any 
stock available, being re-exported from 
Kavalla and Nanthi under the name of 
" Turkish " or " Greek " tobacco. But in 1914 
the situation began to change. By the Treaty 
of Bucharest the regions of Nanthi. Kurd- 
jali, Koshou-Kavak, Egri-Dere, Dari-Dere, 
Sheih-Djumaya, Gorna-Djiunaya, Nevre- 
kop, Petritch, Melnik, &c, were annexed by 
Bulgaria, The Neuilly Peace Treaty deprived 
Bulgaria of the Xanthi area, but left within 
its boundaries the basin of the river Arda and 
all the other above-named regions, which are 
well known for the different kinds of Oriental 
tobacco which they produce. Among these 
varieties it is sufficient to mention the re- 
nowned tobacco " Djebel," which was the 
finest of the Xanthi tobaccos. Tire possession 
by Bulgaria of so rich . a tobacco district 
caused the majority of tobacco firms trading 
in Xanthi and Kavalla to remove their offices 
to Bulgaria. 

At the same time, Bulgarians living in 
the vicinity of Xanthi. Kavalla, and Salonika 
who were engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco moved, for various causes, into 
Bulgaria. Bringing with them a superior 
knowledge and experience in the cultivation 
and manipulation of tobacco, they have 
exercised great influence on. the quality 
of the tobacco by substituting for the simple 
and primitive process . .' of manipulation 
formerly used in Bulgaria the modern 
methods as employed at Xanthi.., 

INCREASING POPULARITY. 

An adventitious factor has contributed 
to the success of Bulgarian tobacco. It is 
well known that advertising and disposing 
of tobacco is no easy matter, because 
factories in leading important countries. 
such I Germany, have a 

formula adapted to the taste of their clients, 
and it is difficult to induce them to 
buy tobacco which they have not already 
tried. But during the Great War Germany 
and Austria-Hungary were blockaded. This 
forced them to a closer acquaintance with 
Bulgarian tobacco. Since then Bulgarian 
tobacco has acquired a good reputation in 
these markets. The transfer of the offices of 
tobacco-traders from Greece to Bulgaria 
also gave to the Bulgarian industry a know- 
ledge of the needs and tastes of many other 
European countries, which has led, since the 
war, to the opening to Bulgaria of the 
markets of Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Italy. 

A brief review of the progress of the 
Bulgarian tobacco industry since 1912 will 
show the strides that have been made in 
production. In that year the total production 
just fell short of 6.000.000 kilogrammes', in 
1914 it had risen to 15.000,000 kilogrammes, 
in 1918 to 26,000,000, in 1920 to 29.000,000, 
and in 1923 to approximately 50,000,000 kilo- 
grammes. In other words, production has 
increased about ten times in 12 years, 

Favoured by suitable climatic conditions 
and a favourable soil, of which full advantage 
has been taken by the. intelligent and 
industrious producer and trader, Bulgaria 
has been able to gain a prominent place 
in the world markets so far as Oriental 
tobacco is concerned. 



COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY. 



STEADY PROGRESS. 
(By Cyril G. Popoff, Director of 

Statistics.) 

The evolution of the cooperative move- 
ment has exceeded its original aims, and 
opportunities are now given for cooperatives 
to enter more and more into local industrial 
life, agricultural production, and export 
enterprise.' .' • , ' 

The centre of the cooperative policy in Bul- 
garia is, however, the agricultural industry. 
Through the large consivming cooperative 
establishments in the towns the cooperative 
movement deals in production and the pre- 
paration of gram (flour) and milk products for 
the local market. Vine-cultivation, tobacco- 
growing, the production of cocoons, bee- 
keeping, and the cultivation of sugar beet 
are all. part of the cooperative enterprise, 
and furnish raw materials which the co- 
operatives are engaged in preparing and 
exporting. 

The development of Bulgarian coopera- 
tives is shown by the figures given below :— - 
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1,172 
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306 
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2,383 



Individual enterprise, which had declined 
owing to competition by large industrial 
establishments, is being regenerated and 
modernized by cooperation. Tradesmen's 
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